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DEPARTURE FOR LAKE CHAD 


1 SHOULD LIKE to begin with a quotation from an 
American explorer: ‘We have known the elephant 
for a thousand years,’ he said, ‘yet we know practically 
nothing about him.’ My very first encounter with 
wild elephants brought home to me the truth of his 
words. 


‘But how can that be true?’ my readers will ask. 
‘Every time you go to the zoo, you see an elephant; 
children ride on his back without fear. And yet you 
say nobody knows him.’ 

Many observers, both experienced and inexperi- 
enced, have written about this great animal, but we 
cannot rely too much on their accounts. Most of them 
come from traders, men who are chiefly interested in 
ivory, or from missionaries who are prone to repeat the 
incredible tales they hear from natives. Very few people 
can be rated as scientific explorers. 

Why is it that even the scientists have fr’’- n so far 
short of their goal, and have added so little to our 
knowledge of the life history of the elephant? 

Primarily, it is a question of time, time that must 
be measured in terms of the relative longevity of man 


and elephant. Even an earnest explorer has, at best, 
scarcely fifty working years at his disposal, and accord- 
ing to my estimate the life span of an elephant is well 
above a hundred years. This discrepancy in time bars 
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WILD ELEPHANT CHASE 

To begin with, let me describe our inarch to Lake 
Chad, one of the most trying and physically exhausting 
experiences of my expeditions. My decision to capture 
elephants in that particular region was made very 
suddenly. A French professor, who happened to be 
working in the neighbourhood oLthe lake, had heard 
that the biggest elephants in the world were supposed 
to live there. As soon as this was relayed to me, I de- 
cided to explore the locality without delay. So, one day 
I stood before the English Resident of Bomu Province, 
in British Nigeria. After an extremely friendly recep- 
tion, I brought up the question of obtaining a licence 
to capture elephants. As this was not a usual request, 
I was not surprised when the Resident asked me many 
questions. In spite of his friendlmess, I got the distinct 
impression that he was not taking me quite seriously. 
He asked the same question three times : ‘Are you sure 
you don’t want to shoot the elephants?’ Having 
answered ‘no’ each tiine, the Resident finally said : ‘All 
right, but just tell me exactly where you want to catch 
them.’ 

‘l am not just* interested in bush elephants,’ I told 
him. ‘I’ve been thinking about the elephants of Lake 
Chad.’ 

The Resident seemed relieved. ‘You can capture or 
shoot as many as you like there,’ he said, ‘but I’m 
afiraid you won’t have much luck in reaching that 
country at this time of year. This is the end of the 
rainy season, and the road is nothing but mud and 
swamp.’ 

In order to drive home his point, he sent for some 
boys from the Lake Chad region. They not only con- 
firmed the Resident’s words but swore by Allah that 
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DEPARTURE FOR LAKE CHAD 

conditions were much, much worse ^an he had 
painted them.* 

I said good-bye to the Resident and begati my 
preparations for departure. I knew very well that no 
European had ever gone to catch elephants by himself, 
either in Afriqa or in India. Certain that I was alone 
in my ambition to catch elephants singlehanded, I did 
not wonder that the Resident had his secret doubts 
about me. 

The Resident’s warnings and the Allah-invoking 
natives notwithstanding, I decided to march to Lake 
Chad. Next morning I sent a request to the Minister 
of Labour for twenty-two bearers and a head- 
man.. 

To be on the safe side, I kept the loads to a weight 
of thirty-five pounds pQr man and distributed them 
among sixteen bearers. This* meant that I would still 
have six bearers in reserve. With an excellent map 
provided by the Resident, I sj^rted off together with 
twenty-two bearers, a headman, and two good horses, 
high-spirited stallions, full of fire and insolence. The 
smaller of the two deserves special mention. 

This little stallion was equipped with every kind of 
devilry, but his courage made you forget his many 
pranks. Again and again, at the most unexpected 
moments, he would try to run away with me, dashing 
under low-branched trees in an attempt to knock me 
out of the saddle. In spite of the fact that he was never 
successful and was always given a taste of my crop for 
his trouble, he never gave up his breakneck escapades. 
I would wait till the last possible moment before pull- 
ing him away from the tree he was heading for, telling 
myself bitterly, ‘Either Shu (that was the little devil’s 
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WILD ELEPHANT CHASE 

name) can crack his skull or he can knock some sense 
into it.’ 

During my four-year stay at Lake Chad, ! must have 
tried out at least thirty stallions in my work with 
elephants. Not one of them could be trusted to^tand 
his ground at such close distance as Shu. C^y twenty 
yards away, he would stand queering, with bowed 
head, facing the furiously screaming elephants, waiting 
for my command, ‘Shu!’ Then, witl^'a catlike leap, he 
would be off. He was so sure on his sinewy legs that 
he never once fell with me. That means something 
when you are galloping wildly through steppe grass 
which reaches above the heads of both horse and rider, 
making it impossible to see hyena holes or termite hills 
at any appreciable distance. In -the midst of the jump 
he would somehow manage to communicate to me 
some coming hazard. It wa*s almost as if he were 
saying, ‘Watch out!’ And immediately I would shift 
my weight to his hindquarters and we would be going 
ahead again. Whenever there was any serious work 
to be done, he stood his ground, perfectly aware of 
what was ghing' on. I trusted my life to him without 
hesitation and he never betrayed that trust. I shall 
never forget that little demon who saved my life on 
more than one occasion. 

But to get on with my expedition. My goal was the 
village of Kinghava, which, according to the map, was 
about five miles from Lake Chad. Our start went off 
without a hitch. I got my bearers off at an early hour, 
and followed them four hours later with the idea of 
catching up with them in the afternoon. For two hours 
I dreamed in my saddle, far removed from reality, 
when suddenly Shu stopped abruptly under an acacia 
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tree. I realized what had happened just in time to 
prevent a first argument between us. My gear had all 
been piled neatl^ under the tree and out from among 
the bundles crawled my headman, a light-skinned 
Arab* swearing that he was not to blame for the affair. 

■ Of course, it would have been contrary to all the 
rules had the first day’s march passed off without a 
hitch. After trudging along fi)r about eight miles, my 
bearers had simply tossed their loads under the tree 
and, defying the orders and pleas of the headman, 
made for an out-of-the-way village in order to eat, 
enjoy themselves, and rest. 

Galloping through the tall steppe grass in search of 
my boys, I figured that at our current rate of eight 
miles a day, it would* take us a good thirty-three days 
to reach the northern eud of Lake Chad. 

With this depressing thought in mind, I burst into 
the village to find all my boys happily enjoying life. 
With raised fist, I walked past jthem to the palaver hall, 
greeting them with a friendly 'Usse usse\ according to 
Berberi custom. 

Even the smallest African village boa‘!<^> a palaver 
hall. Sometimes it is the crudest structure in the hamlet 
- a few crooked poles stuck into the earth, roofed with 
long sticks, and a few straw mats laid across the top - 
and sometimes it is built like a palace, by native 
standards. It is the town hall of the village. Almost 
every morning the oldest men collect for a palaver, 
talking over the good and the bad that has taken place 
in the last twenty-four hours, and trying to settle all 
the disputes that have broken out among the villagers - 
or among themselves. 

This particular palaver hall had two exits. One of 
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them could be closed off with a straw mat and some 
logs. After I had that this was done}; ! sat down 
comfortably on a straw mat on the fioor as^if, like a 
native, I had all the time in the world. Then I ordered 
my headman to fetch the money bag conti^ining the 
coins, so that he could pay each bearer his tji^y’s wage 
of sixpence. This forced all my men to enter the 
palaver hall. When I had caught them aU safely in my 
trap, I rose, planted myself in front of the exit and 
commanded my headman, to gather in the money, 
which had been poured out for atf to see. Excitement 
among the bearers rose to fever pitch. They knew at 
once what was up. 

Strangely enough, it was the smallest of the bearers 
who jumped at me, trying to push me away from the 
exit. I gave him a good shove, just hard enough to help 
him return to his friends. With the Berberi words, 
^Oongmu kutte* (hand over your money), I demanded 
from each of them the shilling advance which he had 
received from me the day before. Then, with the 
parting words,* ‘You are sacked,’ I let each man slip 
out of the hall. When I had finished with the last 
bearer, I at once mounted my horse and rode back 
very slowly to the tree where my equipment had been 
left. The loads had miraculously disappeared, and the 
footprints of my men showed plainly that they must 
have moved off in the direction I had stipulated. 

The bearers did not run off to a village again without 
my permission. I did not catch up with them till eve- 
ning, when I ordered them to seek out one of the 
villages of which there were many so near the provincial 
capital. 

It poured during the night. You must actually live 
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V 

through something of this kind t(^et an idea of the 
enormoi^ quantity of water this type of monsoon tan 
bring with it. For^this reason the villagers build their 
huts on dunelike elevations. 

The evt&jing before, marching in a south-westerly 
directionj^we had waded through about two feet of 
water. Now, leaving the village by the same route, we 
struggled through§iot two but five feet of water. That 
was just a preview of how water was to hamper our 
future progress. 

With remarkable calm, my men rolled up their 
blankets, spread them over their heads, and packed 
their loads on to them, helping each other obligingly. 
And, just as calmly, fhey marched off and soon were 
up to their necks in water. 

It was hard going. The- ground was a slippery mass 
of clay and treacherously uneven to boot. I had to 
admire my boys as, methodically, they tested the ground 
with their feet, the human eye having become useless. 
In this country you had to have eyes in your toes. 
After twq hours of slogging, I saw that any control or 
supervision had become impossible. It Wc^.. every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost*. 

Each man had to find his own way. No matter how 
often I counted them, I could never see more than six 
or eight of my bearers at a time. Standing on my 
horse’s back, I looked out over the lush, green grass- 
ocean which engulfed us, but not a hopeful sign could 
I see, neither woods nor elevation. For more than an 
hour, we had been caught in this innocent-looking 
green flow of tightly interwoven couch grass. It formed 
an insurmountable barrier which could neither be 
pushed aside nor torn apart. 
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On se^fd I had to urge S!hu forward with 

a tasCe o*eamer. '^en he would turn an^ilopk at me 
^ reproaclj^fillly and i»could read plaiijly the message in 
his eye?, ‘Why don’t you at least get off my back once 
in a whild ?’ I would have liked to do him that favour 
but I knew from experience that a horse j^ives Sf his 
best only when he is mounted/ 

Whistling to my headman, who#.lways stuck close 
to me with the big stallion, I changed mounts and 
handed Shu over to him. He gave h^ plenty of trouble, 
stubbornly refusing to move ahead even though he was 
now riderless. Finally, I left both of them behind. If 
they couldn’t manage to push on, they would just 
have to go back. 

The day passed in one long, desperate struggle until 
suddenly it was dark. I cpuld^no longer either see or 
hear my boys. It was my first night in this wide maze 
of swamp. I was lost, ci^t off from the world by a sea of 
rank, green vegetation.* In years to come I was to 
suffer through many nights of this kind, but all of 
them were easier to bear than this first one. 

When at last day came, I found myself on a sand- 
bank. A few thorn bushes decorated the bare, desolate 
mound, which was enclosed in the wide frame of 
measureless green ocean. 

Some of my bearers had already arrived, and for the 
rest of the day we numbered seventeen men. At last, 
to my great joy, the headman appeared, leading little 
Shu. Now there were only six men missing. I decided 
that they probably had given up the fight and had 
returned home. For the time being our motto was 
‘Rest!’ One night of glorious rest in which to gather 
strength for the morrow. Ahead of us lay more of the 
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same limitless, seemingly imp^sable waste that we had 
just crossed 

Although our stomachs were ci^pty, wewelre full of 
hope as we marched off that third morning, for the 
headmar^ad promised that by noon we should reach 
a wood much more important, a village where 
meat was to be found. 

Once more th^same lush, impassable sea of grass 
hampered our progress, but, in spite of this, after about 
three hours of marching, we forgot all our troubles, for 
we had come to a dense wood. Men and animals from 
a near-by village crowded around us. An hour later 
all my boys had round, protruding bellies, and, fling- 
ing themselves down under the trees where they had 
just feasted, they sank into a deathlike slumber. At 
that moment no powef on earth could have induced 
those children of nature to do any more marching. 

Our fourth day began. Again, the same impressive 
behaviour on the part of my boys : the same primeval 
calm in the face of a gruelling march. All of them had 
listened to the tales of the villagers who swore that 
Allah had not only made the route dif^ - alt but had 
rendered it practically impassable. Completely un- 
troubled by this information, they rolled up their tat- 
tered blankets as they did every morning and, packing 
small snacks into the bundles, lifted them on to their 
heads. A few minutes passed before all the loads were 
so skilfully balanced that no hand was needed to hold 
them in place. Stark naked, they strode off into the 
morning, fighting their way forward through the 
treacherous swamps. 

It must have been about eleven o’clock when I sud- 
denly discovered that Shu was no longer with me. 
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Until then he had trailed along of his own free will. 
Now, although I cdi^d not see him, f could hear his 
shrill, frightened whinn^ng coming from the distance. 

An hour later I lost my big stallion, too. The constant 
climbing through couch grass that came up to his 
throat had tired him out. When I tried to reihount him, 
his forelegs gave way and he satik helplessly, headfirst, 
into the water. I lost my balance ^nd fell off, disap- 
pearing for a moment in the grass and losing my reins 
in the process. The stalliox}, took this opportunity to 
disappear for good. 

I discovered an old acacia tree close by. It was 
already dead, its branches reaching up out of the swamp 
like the arms of a corpse. I managed to get to it and to 
climb it cautiously. From this high lookout I was able 
to survey the deceptively ijanocent-looking green 
swamp. 

In that wide ocean, nine dark points were clearly 
visible : my bearers. They were widely separated. Two 
of them were resting their loads on the couch grass; 
the others had. already pushed forward to the reed 
wall through which all of us must pass. I jumped down 
from the tree and fought my way slowly ahead, foot 
by foot. 

My only wish was to be where Shu was, for by now 
that rascal must have reached the nearest village, 
where he was most probably contentedly munching 
millet gruel out of a calabash. Six months later, when 
the swamp had partially dried out, the Chief of the 
village sent Shu after me, minus his saddle, of course, 
according to the custom of the country. My big stallion 
I never saw again. Probably one of the deserting 
bearers had made off with him. 
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At night I ch^e a guiding star which I could not, 
under any circumstances, afford fo lose^if I did not 
want to spend the entire ni^t marching around in 
circles hke a madman. A deep darkness covered the 
world. Sipce leaving the dead tree early in the after- 
noon, I h^ not seen or heard anything of my bearers. 
I was tormented by a hsost of unanswerable questions : 
Where could my bearers be ? How many of them wo\jld 
get through? Would I ever see any of them again? 
Could I push through alone ? Would this struggle ever 
end,? . . . 

There was tiothing to do but keep going . . . inch 
by inch. Suddenly, tne end had come! A dark barrier, 
a wall of impenetrable black reeds, barred my way. 
I remembered hearing that no white man could cross 
a reedy ocean of this kin4» ^ myself, what a 
black man can do, a white man can do. So, talking to 
myself in an effort to spur my courage, I hurled myself 
against the dark wall. 

These reeds die off every year and each of them is 
about two inches thick. They lie on the wg,ter like logs, 
haphazardly piled up. Through this conh. ^lJn of dead, 
wood-hard reeds, there grows a tangle of new green 
stalks which knit the old reeds into a solid mass. The 
stalks tower more than six feet above the water line. 
I had to shove my way through them backwards be- 
cause only back and neck are able to withstand a 
beating of this kind. 

After a while I raised my eyes. It was only when I 
looked straight up that I could see even a meagre piece 
of sky. The stars were lost to me. Now I was forced to 
work my way forward with no beacon to steer by. My 
only hope was to keep moving. 
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I have no idea how long this ex|^austing business 
went on. It w^s certainly past midniglit when I heard 
the hysterical, jubilant scream of a hyena.' Usually, I 
ha^ed the sound, but that night it was music to my 
ears. It told me the direction of the dry land for which 
I had a desperate longing. 

Inch by inch I ploughed on. Soon day must come. 
The hyena had long been silent. Suddenly, I hurtled 
through the black reed wall. Ahead of me lay a greyish 
white strip, behind it loomred a dark barricade ... a 
forest. Now that I was standing once more on firm 
ground, reaction set in. I was unable to fight the 
exhaustion and dropped to the ground. 

Half lying, half sitting, I struggled to pull off my 
wet garments. I stripped to the skin. To rest, to lie 
down, to sleep and forget„ that was all I wanted. 
Before I knew it, I was asleep. 

A wonderful, beneficent warmth flooded my body. 
It grew hotter and hotter. I was burning up. I wanted 
desperately to run away. Once again I summoned all 
my strength,, felling myself to stand up. Then, with a 
cry of relief, I sat bolt upright. 

Five men were crowding around me; they must have 
heard me screaming. My body was burning under 
the heat of the sun, which was already high in the 
heavens. 

I wanted to jump to my feet, but the muscles of my 
arms and legs were knotted in a cramp that gave me 
terrible pains. I wanted to scream but, instead, 
stretched out flat. It was only then that I recognized 
five of my own people who were gathered around me: 
my headman, Ibrahim, and four of the bearers - 
Momodo, Achi, Bukhari, and Colo. I will never forget 
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the names of these five men who, with me, survived 
this first trip to Lake Chad. 

They had hunted for me faithfully all morning. Now 
our only problem was food. ^Kvo ahintshi' (bring food), 
I called to Ibrahim. But that was easier said than done. 
Probably Ibrafeim would have agreed with me, but 
he did not argue. ‘To bature' (very well, sir), he said, 
and disappeared, taking two of the boys with him. 

After two hours he came back, without any food but 
accompanied by a large crowd. One of the natives sat 
high on his horse and I judged he must be the Sarki 

This village Chief, to give him his proper title, had 
brought his palaver people - I should say, his ‘min- 
isters’ - with him. Two of them were carrying roosters, 
another a calabash full of po unded millet, and a third 
had a bowl of sand on whii^ some eggs were lying. 

I remained quietly on my bed of sand, covered only 
with a few clothes. The Chief got down from his horse, 
gathered his loose gown around him, and came toward 
me. 

I acknowledged his greeting in silence, responding 
only by raising my fist. After that, the ‘ministers’ 
presented their gifts. I refused the two roosters as being 
too old, but accepted the rest gratefully. Getting up 
cautiously, I mounted the Chief’s stallion. He ran 
along at my side and led me to his village. There, for 
two shillings, I bought a ram which the six of us (for 
no more bearers appeared that day) devoured com- 
pletely. Believe me, after a meal like that the world 
looks rosy. 

I decided to make our sixth day a day of rest, in the 
hope that some of the missing men would still manage 
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to fight their way through to us. But this hope proved 
futile. Nevertheless, wk stayed on in the village, for I 
had a little business matter M transact witti the Chief. 

I hac^ taken an immediate liking to his stallion and 
wanted llim at all costs. A horse likdNihat, I told my- 
self, bom and bred in the swamps, \^1 certainly be 
able to pick his way through this bcwWering country 
and will adapt himself easily to an% ejnergency that 
may arise. Although I had seen another horse in the 
Chief’s yard, an old, rawhoned mare, the mother of 
the strong three-year-old, 1 could not persuade him to 
sell his stallion. Finally, we made a bargain^ he would 
lend me the animal for the duration of the rainy season. 

On the morning of the eighth day I was ready to 
start off once more with the few men who were still 
with me. We rode through the; bush for an hour before 
coming to a water hole. Here my stallion decided to 
go his own way and we had our first disagreement, 
which ended with his*1,urning around and galloping 
straight back to the village without so much as a by- 
your-leave. This time the Chief assigned a twelve- 
year-old boy, one of his numerous offspring, to come 
with me and lead the horse. 

Once again we set out. In a little while I got my 
second surprise of the day. The stallion fought his way 
through every obstacle, now sinking into the swamp 
up to the saddle pommel, now breaking through the 
reeds at the exact place where the water was lowest. 
Gauging the country with amazing accuracy, he forded 
dangerous water holes in a fraction of the time we 
would have taken without him and, with unfailing 
instinct, ferreted out the passable stretches of reed or 
underwater sand dune. I abandoned all idea of playing 
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the master. I had learned my lesson from our argument 
of the morning. 

My men were able to follow quite easily through the 
gaps that the stallion cleared, and it was thanks to 
him that we arrived safely at our day’s destination. 
We reached Kukhava in the midst of a terrific down- 
pour. AsTny bearers had contracted to accompany me 
only up to this p^int, I was now obliged to release 
them. Not one of them wanted to leave. From now on, 
however, since they were no Jonger to do bearers’ work, 
I paid them by the week instead of by the day. 

That evening, the Sarki of Kukhava sent a mes- 
senger to announce that he would visit me the follow- 
ing morning. He arrived with a mounted escort of 
forty men, and after we had exchanged greetings I 
asked him if he could lend me some boys to help me 
catch elephant-. He looked doubtful and repeated the 
old superstition : if you rob an elephant mother of her 
child, she will come and kill you. Now I knew the 
worst, I could expect no help whatsoever from this 
quarter. I wondered how on earth I was going to catch 
my elephants. 

There was nothing more to be done in Kukhava but 
recruit six men for our final, long march to Kinghava, 
which was a day and a half away. And, having settled 
this question, we marched off toward our goal. Lake 
Chad and its giant elephants. 

According to time-honoured custom, the new boys 
went on strike after a three-hour march. They wanted 
their wages for the entire trip in advance. My old 
bearers tried to discourage the newcomers in this but 
it did no good. They were like children who at least 
had to have a try at it. On this occasion I got to know 
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the taciturn and solitary Colo in his true colours. 
Although he was no longer a bearer, he packed to- 
gether two loads, hoisted them on to his head and 
marched off and in passing knocked down two of the 
new men with a few well-placed blows. The new 
betu'ers saw their jobs being snatched^from them and 
foi^ht to regain their loads. Then the bther old-timers 
took heart. Under my protectioi^^hpy grabbed the 
remaining loads away from the new men, set the 
bundles on their heads, a»d departed. Even the head- 
man carried his share. 

We arrived in Kinghava early the following after- 
noon in the midst of another downpour. In less than 
two hours the natives built a house for me out of steppe 
straw. It was a beautiful hut. Unfortunately, it was not 
waterproof, but to make \x^ov that, I had the Canvas 
from my tent. As I no longer owned a camp bed - that 
had disappeared with the bearers - I had to sleep on 
the ground. But that is, no hardship for a healthy man. 
By way of a mattress I had a thick square of woven 
swamp grass,' and I slept as soundly on this as one 
would in the most luxurious bed. 

The first thing I did next morning was to take a 
look at my immediate surroundings, but after walking 
only a few minutes I found water underfoot and it got 
deeper as I went on. When it came up to my waist, I 
climbed a near-by tree. Looking east, I saw wave after 
wave of reeds stretching like a vast sea to the horizon. 
In the distance, beyond the reeds, I noticed a dark ele- 
vation but when I looked westward I could see nothing 
but forest. Suddenly I realized that this must be Lake 
Chad and that my map, which placed the village of 
Kinghava five miles away, must be incorrect. 
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Climbing down from my lookout, I questioned one 
of the boys about the lake. All he could do was repeat, 
^Cura-cura ingV (big, big water) . 

At last, on the eleventh day, we had arrived at the 
home of the Lake Chad elephants : myself, four bearers, 
the headman with the Biblical name of Ibrahim, and 
the son of the village chief who had lent me his horse. 
Of twenty-four people who had set out, only seven 
had reached our distination. Nearly all the equipment 
was lost, with the exception «f a few rolls of rope and a 
box containing cooking utensils. But what did it matter, 
as long as we had got here at all ? 
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A s FAR BACK as the 1800’s, scientists began to ex- 
plore Lake Chad, and many of them lost their lives 
in the attempt. All of them chose the difficult and 
disastrous desert route. Above them blazed the desert 
sun, underfoot lay nothing but the burning sand, and 
before their eyes thqf^ shirftmered and glittered a wide, 
opaque mass of hot air. Dreaming of water, their 
throats parched, many collapsed to die in the wilder- 
ness of sand. 

To-day, at the right time of year, the approaches to 
the lake can be negotiated by car without too much 
difficulty. But even thongfer modern equipment has 
made this kind of travel much easier, there are still 
vast regions which ca^ for everything an explorer has 
to give in the way of courage, enduiance, toughness, 
and strength. 

Lake Chad’ can be divided into an inner and ail 
outer lake.^The outer lake is at least three times as I 
as the inner one. The open, or inner, lake extendi’ £)r 
about nine thousand square miles, and the outer 
for about thirty thousand square miles. It has no dfj^t 
and is fed by three main rivers, the Shari, the L^mti, 
and the Kamaduga Yobe. The area of tkiie’Wter’^wid 
varies according to season and from year t^'yeai?; is 
therefore impossible to give its exact size. 

The lake proper has many hundreds of satellite 
lakes which are grouped around it in a defensive 
girdle. They all lie treacherously hidden in the lake’s 
enveloping outer garment, an ocean of undulating 
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reeds which the human eye cannot span. These in- 
numerable lakes are full of dangers. Their deceptively 
smooth surface tempts one to risk a leap, whereupon 
one sinks into treacherous mud. Others are completely 
covered with aquatic plants - vast expanses of innocent- 
looking white flowers which hide a similar threat: 
disappearance into the swamp. An uQt|aii}ed eye may 
even miss the crocodile, with its-.cyes and nose barely 
distinguishable from the huge. leav«% of the swamp 
growths. As a matter of fa«t, njighty reptiles 

want no traffic with man, least of ^to’.gobble him up. 
It is the crocodile who fears being dev6ufed by, man, 
and he prefers to take evasive action. 

It takes courage and stamina to breal? through the 
treacherous outer region of Lake Chad proper. First, 
there is the broad belt ofj l^k k feeds. Then comes a 
much more impenetrable wall, tljge’ papyiais swamp. 
The outer defence, the reed oceans* >vith its hundreds 
of, small and large lakes, can bft traversed by anyone 


who is physically fit, since the hippopotamus and the 
e’ have broken tunnels that lead Jc|'^^4)apyrus 

S’ ' n^. I’he papyrus, however, is anojflfc:^: matter. 

can understand wh^^ means 

I#i%i!^test d«{lth' bflOveen 
(thefc may be juaftonth^s'^aria- 
gfcat masses , of water break 
pour through the raised papyrus 
ito the outer Chad. When the 
penetrates into the outer lake, the 
watei|,taJces on a dark, blue-brown colour. It is only 
when; the flooding stops and the water level of the 
inner and the outer lakes as eqijii^ed that the colour 
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disappears. After about two months the water of the 
outer lake is crystal clear and deliciously refreshing. 

The discoloration is caused by the fact that the 
masses of water must run through the papyrus swamp 
to reach the deeper, outet regions. The colour is so 
lasting that it dyes the faeces of the men and animals 
who drink it. I mention these facts because they made 
my work much easier. The water is coloured more or 
less deeply according to the width of the papyrus belt 
through which it must flow- In the northern Chad, for 
example, the water is very dark, while in the southern- 
most corner it remains almost clear. If at this time of 
the year I found animal droppings, I knew at once, 
without following the tracks, from which direction the 
animals had come. This saved me a great many 
troublesome marches. 

The lake is dependent on the rainfall from a wide, 
surrounding country. In the Chad proper, the rainfall, 
even at its rriaximurn, is unable to replace the water 
lost by evaporation. Paradoxical as it may sound, the 
fact is tha^Lake Chad reaches its lowest water level 
precisely at the end of the rainy season. At that time 
large parts of the outer Chad dry up; the medium- 
sized and small lakes are completely without water. 

Wlien the lakes have dried out to a depth of about 
one foot, they suddenly begin to crawl with strange 
life. The mudfish begin to travel over the land in 
search of the deeper lakes which hold their water the 
year round. Jn a line several hundred yards long, . n'j 
behind the other, the fish propel themselves foiward 
by a lightning-quick thrashing of their tail fins. Th^v 
rest by day, moving on' if someone c*. 
enough to frighten t. air is fiP 
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loud, continuous chattering, so thatjvoM are the one 
who now jumps with fright. I have never understood 
why the fish do not begin their migration while the 
lakes are still connected by water channels. 

At this time, all the animals living in the lake region 
are in desperate straits. The elephants are forced to 
withdraw entirely from the northern sector and thev 
arc soon followed by most/of the antelopes. Wild boars 
and various kinds of WS)|li^^j‘rrls seek out the middle 
and southern regions hiejsil^e of the countless deep- 
water lakes that aie situati^tjierc. This soulherri region 
is a great labyiinth of lakes gf all sizes, and even with 
the best native guide ibis difficult to pick one’s way 
thi ough it. 

Of the many crealurcs'tkai'paalgi Lake Chad their 
home, there is one tB^pceds special mention - the 
most numexpus, the n^K aggressive, and the most 
terrible '^■‘^fe^^i^uito. I.,havc never used a net any- 
where ofis and Jiave always been able 

tOkWeCTjJjQundly wfihout - btit at Lake Chad I had 
finafly^tOi.'t'Kke protective measures. I took a large old 
bathiobe, lengiRfened the sleeves so tlra*^ they fully 
, covered my hant^, and at night put this >.oat on over 
^y thin, self-tailored leather suit. Head and neck I 
fv: tipped completely in a thick Turkish towel, leaving 
r^om only for e^cs and mouth In order to protect 
that part of my fate iiom these terrible tormentors, I 
had to smoke my pipe ligiit through the night. If I 
fell asleep, I was aw’akc again after a few minutes and, 
wiping my face with my hand, there would be a bloody 
sticky mess n i ic by the innumerable insects that had 
settled on mv ha t and drawn m\ blood. 

In the immtf liu te neighbourhood of Lake Chad there 
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MY FIRST ELEPHANT AND MY FIRST 
BATTLE 


I WAS GLAD that I had kept my original bearers with 
me at Kukhava, for, apart from these men and one 
very likeable recruit whom I hired my first day in 
Kinghava, I was unable to enlist another man. 

Bukhari II, as I shall caU him since I already had 
one Bukhari, was an elderly Berberi man, with a 
cheerful, roguish expression, but, as he was rather 
weak, he could no longer carry a load. He insisted 
that he knew the whole of Lake Chad and he was 
always positive that he could tell where elephants were 
to be found. As things turned out, both these state- 
ments were exaggerations. Nevertheless, though many 
of our trips led us into blind alleys because of Bukhari’s 
bad directions, I never quarrofled with him and he 
sthyed with me all the years I worked at Lake Chad. 

So Bukharj II became our guide. One da,v he pointed 
toward the north-west, and, looking arouna in a manner 
that was at once secretive and frightened, he signalled 
the arrival of an elephant herd. Noticing his uneasiness, 
I asked him if he was afraid of elephants. He swore by 
Allah that he wasn’t itj the least afraid of elephants but 
he was afraid of Mallam* the village Chief, for if the 
Chief knew he had betrayed the presence of the 
elephants to me, he would call a big palaver. However, 
Bukhari added* as I Was a white man (and also much 
bigger than ^ Ctiief!) he wasn’t so terribly afraid. 

Neverihri^ Mallam arrested Bukhari II during 
the night and had him put in clumsy shackles. The 
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headman brought me the news the next morning. I 
went at once to see Mallam and demanded to know 
why he had arrested my guide. The Chief told me he 
had arrested the unfortunate man because he had not 
turned over the money he had received from me. 

We were ready to take off and only Bukhari was 
missing so I told the King that he must release the man 
at once, since I was the one who had paid him and 
since he was going to work for me. Should the Chief 
refuse, I added quietly, ^e would have to refund the 
money to me immediately. Mallam, a small, fat 
Berber! man, glared at me with animal rage and 
brandished his fists threateningly under my nose. I 
jumped back to get my nose out of range and quite 
unconsciously my hands formed themselves into fists 
and I could not resist a quick, light left to his chin. 
The result was that Mallam lay down in the sand for a 
little sleep. His ministers, who had arrived for the 
morning’s palaver, w^;^e delighted with the outcome of 
the argument. They screamed a happy ''Usse usse' at me 
and freed Bukhari II. 

The villagers, who until now had remained cautiously 
in hiding, groaning under the heel of the tyrant, now 
came joyously outside and stood in front of their grass 
huts, laughing and greeting me happily. 

This encounter cleared the air for good. Now nothing 
stood in the way of my first march to the large 
elephant herd, and soon we were trudging off into the 
warm, awakening veld. We were eight all told: the 
four bearers, the headman, Bukhari II, our horse-boy, 
and myself. On our right there stretched an endless 
forest, and on our left lay a sand dune which stretched 
toward the north-west. We travelled along its base. 
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After only an hour we came across elephant tracks 
leading to the west. As I looked at the tracks, it 
seemed to me that I could already see the great beasts 
themselves. My pulses throbbed, urging me on. I 
burned with the fever of my hunt. 

After eleven o’clock we were forced to interrupt our 
march, for at this time a scorching sun makes rest 
imperative. A little after tv^o o’clock we started off 
again, heading directly east toward Lake Chad to 
ensure our night’s water supply. We reached the shore 
of the lake before sunset and made camp. 

I have no sympathy for '|^hose explorers who load 
themselves down with useless and cumbersome equip- 
ment: mosquito nets, hammocks, filters, ointments, 
powder, shaving things, European provisions, and 
liquor. To me, these luxuries are a nuisance which 
hamper one’s movements and add little to comfort. All 
I have to do is spread my mat on the ground, shove 
my saddle under my head, and cover myself with a 
couple of blankets. 

As for food. Nature sets such an ample table that 
there is no need to worry about to-morrAw’s menu. 
There is always an opportunity to shoot oi bnare a meal 
of geese, wild duck, guinea hen, doves, small antelope, 
snakes, and monitor lizards. In addition, there are 
wild boar, game of all kinds, the whole stork family, 
cranes, ibis, heron, pelicans, and a host of wild birds. 
Everything is edible and everything tastes delicious, 
if you have a good appetite. I make a point of never 
shooting large antelope for the dinner pot, and always 
pack a bag of peanuts and a bag of beans in my cook- 
box. I eat only once a day as the natives do, either in 
the late afternoon or at night, depending on circum- 
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stances. Sometimes I don’t cat at all for twenty-four 
hours. And the same with drinking - 1 drink where the 
wild life drinks. 

After the men had brought water, when the fire 
was burning and meat roasting, my boys faced to the 
east for their evening prayers. An old man, who had 
appeared from heaven knows where, led them in their 
devotions. At the end of each prayer, all the men 
joined in a deep, groaning ‘Allah’, bowing their heads 
to the ground. Before darkness fell, Bukhari II and the 
old prayer-leader harpooned six large fish. Together 
they must easily have wolghed a hundred pounds. I 
was surprised that they had caught such a wealth of 
fish in less than an hour, but I was even more surprised 
when, two hours later, the entire catch had disap- 
peared into the stomachs of the eight men . . . and all 
this on top of a forty-pound gazelle. 

We had to get up shortly after midnight as, by four 
o’clock, the elephants would have disappeared from 
the reeds and lakes of the outer Chad. This midnight 
rising was the hardest thing I asked of my boys, but 
I could do nothing about it because I could not count 
on success unless we arrived at our location before the 
elephants came crashing through. 

On the second morning my boys were up before I 
was. The High Priest still lay in front of the fire, sleep- 
ing soundly, but I did not wake him because he was 
not one of my own people. Through the still dark 
morning there came the deep, jerky, screaming laugh 
of the hippopotami. They were very close to us. After 
a short, grey dawn, the red ball of the sun glowed in 
the east, dispelling the last aches from our joints and 
giving notice of a hot day. I could just make out a few, 
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still-shadowy animal forms - hyena, delayed by some 
late kill, hurrying homeward in the dawn, hopping up 
to get their bearings above the high grass that cut off 
their view. Their squat, ugly heads rose for a moment, 
then disappeared. In front of me lay the droppings of a 
hippopotamus, so fresh they still steamed. As I took a 
close look, my boys screamed ^Matshige’ (snake!), and, 
throwing away their loads, they ran out of the danger 
zone. From a safe distance they pointed to the place 
where a snake lay. When I approached, it shot away, 
but from the movement of«the grass I could trace its 
course. Believing itself hidd^ by the tall grass, it was 
coiling itself quickly up again, but now I had it by the 
neck and was lifting it high. 

It was a python, eleven feet long! I stowed it away 
in the feed bag and that afternoon it was ceremoniously 
interred in the stomachs of my boys. 

Now we were constantly running into a perfect maze 
of elephant tracks, many of thenj a day old. Completely 
under the spell of the great beasts, I saw, smelled, and 
heard them. The air was oppressive, suffocating, laden 
with elephant. A terrifying scream, dilfercT’* from any- 
thing I had ever heard before, crashed through the 
air and jolted my senses with indescribable force. All 
my ideas of human superiority were shattered by this 
one scream coming from a living flesh-and-blood being. 
At such times man becomes very small indeed. He 
needs time to gather his wits and to tell himself: That 
is only the cry of an animal, and I - I am a man. 

Even my boys, with their healthy, natural instincts, 
reacted in the same way. We needed time to recuper- 
ate. Although no one said anything, we all knew that 
the elephants were close at hand. 
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We halted at a convenient spot. I ordered Bukhari 
II to come with me and help find the elephants. The 
others had to stay behind. Bukhari II raised all sorts of 
objections and, although I was unable to understand 
what he was saying, I knew well that he didn’t want 
to come with me just then. 

For the second time that morning my boys prayed. 
Their lips moved silently, and it was only as their 
foreheads touched the ground that the one word 
‘Allah’ broke forth from the depth of their souls in a 
groaning wail. 

The old, sleepy High I^riest had followed our tracks 
and had found us. Clenching his hand into a fist and 
raising it heavenwards, he called to me in high good 
humour with his usual 'Usse iisse'. Bukhari’s eyes 
glistened now and I guessed the reason for his earlier 
objections. He wanted the priest to give him Allah’s 
blessing before going with me to risk his life among the 
elephants. 

The men were a lor^ while at their prayers. When- 
ever I thought, this is the last “Allah”, thank 

heaven’, the'tiigh Priest would begin to pray again 
with an even longer flow of words. 

Not in the least reassured and bearing his load of 
blessings with considerable difficulty, Bukhari II ap- 
peared before me in a mood of resignation, ready at 
last to set off with me on his first expedition to the 
Lake Chad elephants. Only his eyes remained un- 
changed and twinkled at me with all their habitual 
mischief. 

For half an hour we worked our way through the 
thick reed barricade, Bukhari II leading by way of 
numerous trails and tunnels which were to bring us 
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closer to the elephant herd. My inability to judge our 
distance from the herd played havoc with my nerves 
and nagged so tormentingly at my senses that I de- 
cided to turn back. The element of deception in judg- 
ing the distance of a herd is so great that even at two 
hundred yards you feel as though you are right in the 
midst of the elephants. Also, there is the depressing 
fact that you are standing in five feet of reeds and 
water, so that you can’t even see three feet ahead of 
you. Under these conditions, the two most important 
senses, sight and hearing, ate useless. But, where eye 
and ear fail, your sense of sm«l takes over. 

What happened next to Bukhari and me was like 
the end of the world. It probably lasted only a few 
terrible moments but it seemed an eternity. All our 
faculties froze in horror. An old bull, acting as sentinel 
for the herd, r.nd completely hidden by the high reeds 
and deep water, charged us with a horrible, ear- 
splitting cry. Six tons of elephant driven by the will to 
destroy hurled himself at us, aiife we had nothing but 
our bare hands with which to defNad ourselves. 

It is impossible to say what happ^O ' next. The 
mind doesn’t react clearly in moments of crisis. Some- 
how, I instinctively did the right thing at the right 
moment: I threw myself to one side and dived under 
the water like lightning. 

When I finally collected myself enough to rise, I 
could hardly walk. My knees trembled as if I were 
just struggling to take my first steps. It was no help 
to tell myself, ‘Hein, remember, you’re forty-five years 
old.’ I tried, but it did no good, my legs continued to 
shake in a humiliating way. And, what was worse, I 
discovered that my bowels had given way at the 
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critical moment. After this I lost my last remnant of 
self-confidence. 

And what had happened to Bukhari? Had all his 
prayers to Allah served to protect him? Just at that 
moment an ash-grey mask rose from the water and 
stared at me. Wordless, we stood side by side, looking 
at each other in horror. Although it seemed endless, 
this incident also could only have lasted a moment. 

Until then the air had been filled with thunderous 
trumpetings. Now it was suddenly empty. It was as if 
life itself was holding its breath. But even this death 
in the air lasted only ^ few seconds while the real 
drama played itself out among the reeds and water. 

Neither of us had recovered from fright when our 
ears were again deafened by a howling commotion. 
The whole herd was moving away at a quick pace. 
We sat there, in the midst of the uproar, showered by 
water, not daring to breathe or to take a single step. 
Indeed, where could \ye go? There were elephants all 
around us. 

I could no longer,,! esign myself to this terrible wait- 
ing. I had to^rtct. (go!) That was meant for 

Bukhari, and it was the first word I had spoken to him 
since the elephant had charged us. But Bukhari would 
not budge. Instead of answering, he pushed me away 
with his two hands and his terrified lips formed the one 
word, ‘Komoon’ (elephant). 

So I left Bukhari II behind and went on by myself 
I had hardly walked thirty feet when I came to a great 
river. The elephants must have moved along it only a 
moment ago, trampling down the reeds and leaving a 
wide stretch of open water. This meant that they had 
gone, and the danger with them. 
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But my senses were tricking me once more. I still 
felt as if I were in the midst of the elephants. The 
crashing uproar made by the breaking of the reeds, 
together with the enormous water displacement pro- 
duced by two hundred elephants moving off at the 
double, still rang in my ears and seemed to come at me 
from all sides. And very close to me I seemed to hear 
fearful trumpetings which were repeated at regular 
intervals. 

At the first cry, I quickly dived under water. Every- 
thing was clear when Bukl^ri II, partly recovered 
from his fright, came after me. ‘ Tata komoorC (little 
elephant), he whispered and pointed in various direc- 
tions. It took me a little while, however, to see what 
he was pointing at because the water was cluttered 
with broken reeds which floated on the surface in a 
confused mass The reeds, littered with elephant 
droppings, had the look of dark brown islands. Out of 
the midst of this chaos protruded a small elephant 
trunk, lifting itself like a xearing^nake and remaining 
above water only long enough to\^. As I could not 
see the little elephant’s body, it w^ vrr/ d’fiicult to 
spot him. 

Up to that moment I had no idea that an elephant 
baby could scream so loudly but, once Bukhari had 
pointed him out to me, nothing could hold me back. 
Quickly grabbing the rope that Bukhari had brought 
with him, I stood up to my neck in the water and, 
pushing the brown islands away from my face, worked 
my way towards the little animal, despite Bukhari’s 
violent protests. I must have covered about fifteen to 
twenty feet when, for the second time that morning, I 
landed in an elephant hell. But this time I could see the 
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giant beast clearly, as she was not hidden by the reeds. 
We stood face to face ! 

For four years I have worked in close contact with 
wild elephants and I must have survived more than 
a hundred encounters, many of them far more danger- 
ous than this one, but none of them remains so clearly 
in my memory. On the basis of this first experience 
with Lake Chad elephants, I drew my conclusions and 
planned my future course of action. During this 
second attack I was in complete control of myself and, 
although my bchaviou^' was spontaneous, I knew 
exactly what I was doing, probably because this time 
I could see my attacker. But in spite of this my efforts 
would have availed me little if Bukhari had not cried 
out at the right moment. 

Even to-day I can still hear Bukhari’s cry of terror 
ringing in my ears. This scream which saved me almost 
cost him his life. In coming years I was to hear that 
same cry from Bukhgri and from the other boys, that 
one word, 'komoon’, s/reamed at me in tones of mortal 
fear. 

The elephant 'cow was standing at the edge of the 
high reed barrier, only twenty-five feet away from me. 
When I had waded fifteen feet into the open water, 
she saw me and at once prepared to charge. With her 
gigantic cars fanning out at right angles and stiff as 
boards, her trunk held high and pointing straight 
upwards ready to deal the decisive blow, she rushed 
towards me at a gallop, churning up the water like a 
destroyer. In the midst of this came Bukhari’s warn- 
ing cry. The cow stopped short twelve feet from me; 
there was a terrifying second-long silence - then she 
slowly turned her head and, holding her trunk in the 
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direction of the sound, she was off again, a wild, dark 
grey mountain of rage and destruction, charging 
straight at poor Bukhari, whose head I had seen only a 
second ago but which had now disappeared, 

Bukhari, also, got away with a good scare. He 
ducked under water to escape the cow and she rushed 
past him. After that, she came tearing back in my 
direction. Moved by curiosity, I had raised my head 
above water to watch the enraged animal, so she dis- 
covered me for the second time. However, in these few 
seconds I had learned a lot^ dived under water and 
swam out of range. When I could hear nothing more, I 
rose to the surface. The cow was no longer there. 

Through the sudden morning silence came the 
pitiful crying of the baby elephant, calling at regular 
intervals for his mother. I looked for tlic rope, which 
I had lost during the attack, and when I found it I 
waded over to the little elephant, peering around 
cautiously to make sure that Jie mother really had 
gone away. Bukhari was now hi\old self again, and he 
came quickly and followed me,\«-Q,.tli^'^t both of us 
arrived at the little elephant’s side at almo''^ the same 
moment. 

The baby welcomed me joyfully, and I had a lot of 
trouble staying on my feet. He followed me willingly, 
nuzzling at my back with his trunk and sticking so 
close to my heels that strips of skin were torn off by his 
horny toes. But in my joy at having caught my first 
Lake Chad elephant I didn’t even notice it. 

Elephant children are like other animal children. 
Helpless and ignorant, they cling to the first living 
creature that comes their way, and for this reason our 
homeward march presented no difficulties, I had only 
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one fear now and that nagged constantly at my nerves : 
Where was that cow? Any minute I expected her to 
attack us, for I knew enough about elephants to be 
sure she would fight for her child with her life. 

Bukhari II, who had lived through similar experi- 
ences and had barely escaped with his life, for some 
strange reason was not in the least worried. As far as he 
was concerned, the whole adventure might never have 
taken place and he seemed sure that there would be 
no repercussions. It surprised me to see how this child 
of nature could digest a »iangerous ordeal of this kind 
with no apparent after-eflccts. When I asked him 
several times to help me watch for the mother elephant, 
I got as answer, ^Komoon bau\ And Bukhari was right. 
We emerged unmolested from the Chad between 
four and five o’clock and reached the neighbouring 
forest where the rest of our party was encamped. 

I immediately gave the order to break camp and to 
set up our night’s heaflquarters in a more open spot. I 
ordered no fires to b^ghted that evening, a command 
which was receiyerr most ungraciously by my boys. I 
gave this order because I did not wish to be blinded 
by a bright fire. But that did not seem to bother my 
men. I have never been able to discover whether 
natives see, hear, or smell the approach of danger, but 
I know from experience that all of them can sense 
trouble sneaking up on them much earlier than a 
white man can. 

I was sure of one thing : the cow never would give 
up her child so easily. I was, however, completely in 
the dark as to when and how the attack would come. 
Meanwhile, I tied the baby elephant to a tree and 
climbed a giant acacia about a hundred and fifty feet 
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away from him. This was not to protect myself from 
attack, but in order to have a better view. I do not 
recommend tree climbing to anyone who is trying to 
hide from an elephant. 

Hour after hour passed in nerve-racking suspense, 
but not a thing happened. Huddled inside their cloaks, 
my boys squatted on the ground, freezing and grum- 
bling. It must have been long past midnight. The baby 
elephant had cried himself hoarse and now his plain- 
tive wails, repeated at regular intervals, were growing 
weaker. The young animal c(^ild not bear to be alone; 
he was still a baby nying for his mother, for some 
living being to whon’ he could cling. 

In spite of his pitiful wailing, I was forced to harden 
my heart. I had to use my reason instead of my 
emotions, and my reason told me that I must not risk 
a man’s life to stop the elephant baby’s crying. I 
dared not allow any of my boys to watch be.sidc him, 
for the darkness of the night woi^ld have made it im- 
possible to see the motlu'r in tin e should she decide 
on sudden attack. 

For this reason alone, it was impossible *o think of 
returning to our base camp that night, bo as not to 
risk human lives unnecessarily, I had arranged our 
camp in such a way that the baby elephant was a 
hundred yards away fiom my boys and about one 
huni^gd and fifty yards away from me. Sitting *up in 
my tree, a,nd closing my strained eyes for seconds at a 
time in order to rest them, I decided I had done every- 
thing witljjn my power to ensure a maximum of safety. 

Two o'^clock. It must certainly be two o’clock. 
Would the cow come? If only I could have answered 
that question! ‘Thiiigs can’t go on like this,’ I said to 
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myself. Tn two hours we must set off and I will have 
to let the boys light fires to thaw out their frozen bodies.’ 

I whistled. Ibrahim had just answered me with the 
high, shrill, hyenalike call which was customary in the 
locality when suddenly the night turned into a roaring 
crashing hell. The troe^ which I was sitting, blissfully 
unawares, crashed down with me. I was hurled through 
the air for a good five yards and landed in some thorn 
bushes. Without taking inventory of my limbs^I knew 
I had landed safely, for I could still run, run for my 
hfe through the thori# bushes which stripped the 
leather clothes from my body. Although the thorns 
tore big wounds in my flesh, I didji’t even notice it at 
the time. 

It was not until later that I noticed the wounds and 
felt any pain. At the time, I was anaesthetized by fear. 
It is no exaggeration to say that this maddened ele- 
phant mother, fighting for her child with unbounded 
rage, shook the ground like a minor earthquake. Ihat 
night, a six-ton mass of wild, rampaging flesh tore 
dowm fourteen tough acacia giants, each one two feet 
thick, and trampled them fo small stumps practically 
level with the ground, not to mention another fifty 
trees of assorted sizes. An elephant cow needs only a 
few minutes to accomplish such terrifying devastation, 
le course of the next year, I was to be hurled out of 
i , nother four times by niglit, and once by day. 
cn this hellish commotion was over, I found my- 
sf I iding in the bushes, trembling from head to foot, 
my heart pounding like a sledge hammer. I am not in 
thf least ashamed to confess that after this attack 
over it took me a good hour to stop my hands a 
sha ng. 
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One after another, my boys, who had scattered, 
found their way back. It was strange not to be able to 
recognize any of them by their voices. I had to look 
closely at each of them to see who was talking to me, 
for their voices had become thin and frightened. Even 
I was unable to speak in my usual voice. 

Through the silence came the weakened, hoarse 
wails of the baby elephant, calling for his mother like a 
human child that has cried itself tired. 

The always inarticulate Colo went to pacify the 
baby elephant. I didn’t stop him as, for the moment, 
there seemed little chance that the mother would 
return. After expending so much energy, she would 
need at least a few hours in which to recover. In her 
blind rage she had stormed past her child. As soon as 
Colo went up to him, the baby calmed down. 

I ordered E ikliari II to take my stallion and ride to 
the next village as quickly as possible and drive back 
two cows for us. After Bukhari had left, we set off with 
the baby elephant. I walked at the end of the line, a 
hundred yards or so behind the others, for 1 expected 
the elephant mother’s next attack to cc from the 
rear, since we wcr<; always marching against the wind. 

The baby elephai;^jt.''ran along beautifully at Colo’s 
side trailing him ^.sely that his horny toes tore 
the skin oflf tlte long-buffering boy's heels until they 
bled, just as.ke had done Avith nie-th^ day before. 
Colo acc^te^^ this philosophically. Whenover die ele- 
phant trod on his heels especially hard, Colo would 
bend forwaf.^ a littV, open his lips almost impercept- 
ibly, and catch his breath nchsily between set teeth. I 
knew by this just how badly the elephant was hurting 
him. 


D 
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Even when Colo held one arm behind his back, to 
keep the young animal at a distance, the situation did 
not improve. Again and again, the little fellow tried 
to nurse at Colo’s body, just as he had been used to 
nursing at his mother’s. 

To prevent this constant crowding, which no human 
being could endure for any length of time, I had put a 
rope around the baby’s neck which the man who 
followed him had to pull whenever he saw the little 
fellow pushing too close against Colo in his efforts to 
nurse. This seemed to work w^ll, except that, after an 
hour, the baby’s tender, velvet-soft skin was rulibed 
raw and we could see a large, bleeding wound. To 
meet this new crisis, I tore a blanket into strips and 
laid them under the rope like a cushion. At last every- 
thing was all right. 

I worried terribly about a su.spicious, fresh single 
track which we kept crossing from time to time. I 
knew it must belong to the cow, but I didn’t know how 
to explain the fact that the tracks were in front of us. 
Under these conditions it would be impossible for the 
cow to smell us or even to hear th^e slightest sound, as 
we were all walking in the 50ft sand. 

The cow must certainly be close- to us, and her pres- 
ence was no accident! She must know that we were 
marching with her child. What sense enabled that cow 
to discover her child’s whereabouts if she could not 
smell or hear us? We crossed the tracks again. I could 
not stand it any longer, waiting like this to be trampled 
to death, especially as we were now walking through 
grass nine feet high, bounded on the left by a forest, so 
that I could not see for more than twelve feet in any 
direction. 
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The drama of the previous day, in its setting of reeds 
and water, followed by the night of horror and twenty- 
four hours without a single minute’s sleep, had shat- 
tered my nerves. And still the end was not in sight. 

My body was trembling and chilled with shock and 
my hands shook so badly that I was unable to fill or 
light my reserve pipe, the important thing I owned. 
I let Ali do it for me. The desire to lie down and sleep 
was so intense that I had to summon up all my will 
power to fight it. Somehow, the situation must resolve 
itself and come to an end. I decided to follow the 
tracks. Holding my bamboo club firmly in my right 
hand, I tried to follow the tracks at a jog trot, hoping 
to settle my account with the elephant cow. If only I 
could have talked things over sensibly with her in- 
stead of resorting to a gun. If I shot every elephant 
mother who ^Dught for her child with her life, where 
would I be ? I swore to myself that I would never take 
up my gun to rid myself of this cowardly fear for my 
own life. * • 

I ran slowly through the high grass, keeping to the 
elephant track as if it were a patli whic^ »vould lead 
me toward the thick, spreading forest. 

I reached the first trees. In their shade the grass 
began to be shorter. Suddenly, I stood beside a dark 
grey rock, twelve feet high. I- could not explain its 
presence; it seemed unearthly, as if it had been con- 
jured up by magic. But it was ho hallucination. It was 
the cow, the mother of the child. 

She stood like a statue, frozen to stone. Not even 
her eyes betrayed life. The earth which meant life to 
me seemed very far away and unattainable. I wondered 
whether a man had ever stood like this before, face to 
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face in the wilderness with a mother elephant. Her 
eyes were uncanny, fixed and empty, completely white 
and devoid of life, as if their gaze were turned inward. 
The elephant mother had actually been driven into a 
kind of melancholy madness by her grief at losing her 
child. 

She did not even know that the man who had kid- 
napped her child, her only enemy, was standing before 
her. She need only have lifted her mighty trunk and 
let it swoop downwards and the kidnapping of her 
baby would have been avenged. 

I prodded her trunk lightly with my bamboo staff. 
Like two barn doors, her flapping ears stood out at 
right angles to her body. Slowly she raised her trunk 
and lifted it toward my advancing men, then, with a 
few deep, sorrowful sounds, she turned, as slowly as 
before, and moved away. 

I went back to my boys and, yielding to my utter 
exhaustion, allowed them to halt under a shady tree. 
Drained of all strength, I lay down in the sand. Al- 
though the rest was a blessed relief, I was unable to 
sleep, try as I might, for a feverish inner excitement 
kept me wide awake. Not so my native boys. They 
dropped down and snored immediately. Only Bukhari 
II and Colo stayed with the>baby elephant to keep him 
company so that he would be quiet and not cry. Our 
rest was to last only a short while, however, for the 
idyllic quiet was rudely broken by Bukhari’s cry of 
fear which sounded just like the one I had heard the 
day before at Lake Chad. In an instant all my boys 
had disappeared. 

Even Bukhari and Colo who had been watching 
beside the baby elephant, had- run away. The elephant 
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child tried to run after them, but they ran too fast and 
he could not keep up. I hurried to take charge of the 
young beast to prevent him from screaming, for his 
cries would certainly have driven his mother to action. 
Then I saw her walking by only sixty feet from where I 
stood. Again we got away with just a scare ! 

A further march was out of the question. It was 
already too late, the sun had attained its full power, 
and elephants detest heat. At this time they settle 
themselves in the deep shade and doze. And young 
elephants suffer from the heat most of all - so much so 
that if you expose them to the full heat of the sun you 
can kill them. 

The rest of the day was uneventful. The elephant 
child ran about freely among us as we rested, wander- 
ing from one to the other. Shaking his body angrily, 
as if he wanted to rid himself of annoying insects, and 
growling deeply, he ran through a strip of light which 
slanted down between the trees. Often he lacked the 
courage to run through and then he would turn back, 
grumbling some more. Soon my boys noticed the 
baby’s phobia. Young elephants have the unpleasant 
habit of climbing up on you and trampling around on 
your body, so, in order not to be molested by the calf, 
my boys selected their resting places in such a way 
that a broad patch of sunlight lay between them and 
the young elephant. 

Again it was the frighteningly ugly Colo, that sincere 
animal lover, who, with self-sacrifice and true devotion, 
took pity on the little fellow. It was high time, for 
more and more urgently the baby demanded his 
feeding. We milked one of the cows brought up from a 
near-by village and fed the baby the milk in a gourd. 
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He drank about two quarts at intervals of two or three 
hours, welcoming his ‘bottle’ eagerly and gulping its 
contents down greedily. After a two-hour rest, I was 
awakened by terrified screams of ‘Komoon'. Below us, 
the hamlet emptied in an instant; not a soul remained. 
From the distance came the wailing of men, women, 
and children and the barking of dogs who had fled 
with their masters. 

Keeping close watch, I went slowly down to the 
hamlet. The dry, wooden frameworks which supported 
the straw thatching of the huts were breaking. I could 
hear it plainly. A giant, dark grey ghost was racing 
through the village. The whole rampage lasted only 
thirty or forty seconds, then the people and the dogs 
returned. But, in spite of the fact that I paid them 
twice what the huts were worth, the natives did not 
stop their wailing and complaining. The white man 
had brought misfortune upon them, he had taken the 
elephant mother’s child, now she would come and kill 
everybody. 

The ghost 'haunted the village for another four 
nights, then the elephant mother never came again. 
There was no loss of life; she did not revenge herself on 
the human species. 

Nine days later my baby elephant died. After that 
there was no more turning back for me. I had to know 
what had caused his death. 

This first hunt made me realize that close contact 
with elephants, as I had experienced it at Lake Chad, 
could only mean that my chances of escaping with my 
life were very slim indeed. But I was unwilling to go 
home empty-handed, so I could do nothing to help the 
situation. I was more determined than ever to bring 
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the first Lake Chad elephant home to Europe alive. In 
the course of the next four years I caught nineteen 
baby elephants, not to mention the many I released 
immediately after I caught them because they were 
only a few days or weeks old. 

Since all my nineteen baby elephants died, my four 
years of work at Lake Chad might be considered a 
complete loss. In the last chapter we will see whether 
this’is true. 
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A tthispointI should like to repeat the remark 
of an American explorer; ‘We have known the 
elephant for a thousand years, yet we know practically 
nothing about him.’ There is little to add to these 
words, for the restless pachyderm keeps his secrets well. 
The elephant is the most difficult of all mammals to 
observe, especially in his herd life. 

What do you gain if, aided by chance, you succeed 
in watching the elephants from your hiding place as 
they wallow in the mire? You are overwhelmed by 
myriad sensations, you see a thousand different details, 
you even see elephant ghosts - and each time you look 
you get a different impression ! 

There are good reasons why it is impossible for us 
to observe the elephant in daily life. The most difficult 
undertaking is to travel with the herd for purposes of 
observation. By this I don’t mean following in their 
tracks until you are exhausted, but remaining with the 
herd and travelling with it in such a way that the ele- 
phants are never out of your sight. I do not believe 
that anyone has succeeded in doing this. Nor do I 
believe that this will ever be possible in the full sense 
of the words. I, myself, succeeded only for a period of 
four consecutive days and nights, at the most. Many 
riddles remain to be solved and some of them, I feel, 
will never be understood by the human mind. At 
times, for instance, an elephant herd seems only a 
phantom, while at other times it is only too palpable. 
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This may sound unbelievable and yet it is the absolute 
truth. I will explain what I mean by this so that no 
one will get the idea that I believe in ghosts or see 
visions. 

One day a big elephant herd was standing only a 
hundred and fifty yards away from me. I couldn’t see 
them, probably because they were in the high swamp 
grass or in deep water. But the whole atmosphere was 
terrifying and oppressive, charged with the trumpet- 
ing and screaming of elephants. I was not satisfied just 
to hear them. I needed to know how far away they 
were from me, for the human sense of hearing can be 
very deceptive. 

In order to see farther I climbed a tree. Suddenly, 
the air went dead. It was uncanny; I hardly dared to 
breathe. The silence was that of the tomb. Cautiously, 
I went on climbing. At last I could survey the wide 
spaces ahead of me. There was not an elephant to be 
seen. Two hundred giant elephants had disappeared 
as if they were ghosts. 

I had an even more devastating experience when, 
on climbing a hill, I actually had the herd before my 
eyes for quite some time. When I had macle my plans 
and proceeded to execute them, I was able to find the 
place where the herd had been but the herd itself had 
vanished. Not a single elephant remained. I had seen 
them and heard them, but somehow either my senses 
or the elephants had tricked me. This is why I speak 
of ghosts. 

The herd wanders restlessly hither and thither, 
seemingly without a definite goal, with no set purpose. 
For the pursuer this is irritating in the extreme. Time 
after time, he follows the fresh spoor. He believes that, 
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at last - in just a minute - he will catch up with the 
herd. Although all the signs seemed to point to the 
presence of a herd, it is only fantasy. At night, he sinks 
down exhausted. ‘To-morrow I will catch up with the 
herd’, he tells himself But neither the next day, nor 
the next, brings him the fulfilment of his dreams. 
Sometimes weeks pass with only a fleeting vision. The 
hunter has not found the herd; it is the other way 
round: the herd has found him and then, quickly, 
surprisingly, the elephants appear again, only to dis- 
appear once more, like ghosts. This ability to appear 
and disappear when least expected is probably the 
greatest defence weapon that the elephant possesses. 

The elephant is by no means a nervous animal. 
Might we suspect that behind this seemingly aimless 
wandering there lies a definite purpose ? Is the elephant 
by this device trying to trick and exhaust his only 
enemy, man ? 

In order to seek the answers to this question, a man 
must spend a year travelling with a herd. When he has 
done that he-will be able to predict almost all their 
moves. For the herd’s wanderings are motivated by a 
desire for rich pasturage, and the destination is reached 
in the most roundabout way. 

One might say that a herd moves at three different 
speeds, not counting a fourth, which isolated animals 
adopt under certain conditions. 

The first speed is when they meander in search of 
food. Singly or in groups, the herd ambles along aim- 
lessly at a rate of one to two miles an hour, travelling 
by night, for that is their principal feeding time. 

In the second instance, the elephants march at a 
brisk pace, covering about four miles an hour. 
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In the third instance, the elephants move at a rate 
of nine to ten miles an hour. This is a defence measure 
which the herd adopts when it senses that the arch- 
enemy, man, is close at hand or when the herd sentinels 
give warning of his approach. 

In this event the elephants do not stop to think but 
escape in forced marches. For those giants are intelli- 
gent enough to know that where man is there is the end 
of all hope of peace and harmony. 

The herd can keep up this pace for distances of 
thirty to ninety miles. Their rests are short, and even 
during these respites the elephants stand with strained, 
flapping ears, trunks raised high in the air like re- 
ceiving antennae, alert for any smell of man in the 
atmosphe^'e. At this time, there is a quiet whispering, 
a droning consultation which you can only hear if you 
are near by. Then they move off again at the double, 
often in a totally different direction. 

At this speed there is none of that aimless wandering 
which is so irritating to the hunter. Now their only 
wish is to put as great a distance as possible between 
themselves and their pursuer. It is only wh-"! they are 
close to their goal that they relapse into tempo number 
two. But there is no use trying to fit elephant behaviour 
into any hard-and-fast rule. This great beast has an 
intelligence that is almost human, and he is capable of 
adopting a plan of action to ensure his safety. Only 
his speed of travel fits into a pattern, but in flight the 
actions of an elephant are often incalculable. 

Therefore, you can never predict when and for how 
long a herd will take to flight. Perhaps after only a 
mile it will find a place where it can settle down un- 
seen. Once the elephants lured me into an ambush of 
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this sort, and all at once they came out like an un- 
leashed whirlwind and attacked. 

You must never forget that when you are sure the 
elephants have retreated and you settle down to watch 
them, the whole herd may suddenly charge. It has 
trapped you in an ambush ! 

The lone elephant may adopt a fourth tactic that is 
completely unpredictable - the attack in the water. 
Mad with rage, he comes straight at you, but this 
heedless assault is much less dangerous than the more 
reasoned attack executed by the herd in quick-march 
tempo. 

One good thing about this mad charge is that it 
completely exhausts the animal, and although I have 
lived through many such experiences I have rarely 
seen an animal rally for a second charge. By jumping 
quickly to one side, I have always managed to outwit 
my assailant, who is apt to rush past, missing his 
objective by as much as ten to twenty yards. If by 
some fluke there should be a second round, you always 
have time to' take the necessary measures for your 
safety. In contrast to the headlong assault, the less 
spectacular attack at the double can be repeated as 
often as four times. 

But an elephant’s life is not all war; he also has his 
quiet hours. At two o’clock in the afternoon the 
papyrus swamp comes to life. Two great, sleepy giants 
plough slowly through the narrow entrances into the 
adjacent sea of reeds. Other elephants follow. Often 
it takes an hour before the whole herd has gathered. 

Until now the sentries, completely hidden in the 
deep, reed-covered water, have been patrolling in wide 
circles on the outskirts of the herd, protecting the huge 
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family from surprise attacks during their two-hour 
siesta. Now they go off in all directions, encircling the 
herd, all the time patrolling both in front and behind 
the moving animals. Sometimes there are as many as 
six sentries on duty at the same time. 

The herd saunters but it stays close together. In the 
afternoon hours you hear no quarrelling among the 
various families; the elephants browse as they range. 
With their trunks, they probe the bottom of the water, 
tearing up big bundles of reeds, root and all. They are 
after the succulent reed-marrow, which is more tender 
the closer it is to the ground. 

Moving slowly ahead, the elephants make many 
detours as they head for the shore, but they never lose 
sight of the feeding grounds which are their ultimate 
goal. If necessary, they will s\s?iin through the larger 
lakes, some o.' them as big as a thousand to three 
thousand square yards. It is a wonderful sight to see 
two hundred elephants, old and young, diving and 
swimming with great elegance, only the tops of their 
big heads showing above the water. I was often unable 
to follow them and had to take such a undabout 
route that my chase was interrupted for the rest of the 
day. 

It is hard to become accustomed to the deafening 
noise made by the breaking and crushing of great 
masses of tough reeds and the rush of masses of water 
displaced by two hundred elephants. Nowhere else 
have I ever felt such an oppressive sensation of fear, 
neither on the veld nor in the dense forest. My senses 
were whipped to a high pitch by this diabolical 
elephant orchestra, and in this state of feverish excite- 
ment I could travel with the herd for days at a stretch 
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without tiring. As a matter of fact, this was not the time 
to relax one’s caution, for witnout any warning, a 
couple of living, grey mountains might suddenly pass 
only an arm’s-stretch away. Added to this there was 
always the danger of a surprise attack by some solitary 
animal watching on the fringe of the herd. 

A throaty, jerky barking mingles with the trumpet- 
ing of the elephants. It sounds like deep, loud laughter 
- and you know that a hippopotamus is screaming at 
the elephants. He does not relish having his sleep 
disturbed. Good-naturedly, peaceably, the herd turns 
aside, and in this way elephant and hippopotamus live 
side by side on the best of terms. The hippopotami 
often screamed at me, too, always waiting till the last 
moment, when I was only a yard or two away from 
them, often in deep water. At first I was frightened, but 
soon I got so accustomed to the lazy animals that I 
would scream right back at them, ‘Shut your big 
mouths!’ 

Only very seldom, in the afternoon, when the herd 
saunters back toward the shore, do you hear the 
trumpeting of a single elephant. At that time of day, 
it can mean only one thii^^: a young bull, enticed by 
some infatuated female, has made' a mistake in the 
hour. No sooner has he embraced his lady-love tenderly 
than an old bull catches him at his brazen, daytime 
love-making. For a wild elephant seldom makes love 
during the day, and such behaviour is considered 
shameless by the herd. After such a lapse, a thunderous 
scream of reprobation can be heard ibr miles around. 
There is no animal on earth that can match the ele- 
phant when it comes to lung power. 

Just before dark, life in the elephant family begins 
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to get more lively. Hours before, I have left for the 
lake shore to get a few hours’ sleep. Lying on the 
ground, on a native mat, I listen to the elephant 
chorus. It is almost six o’clock. I still have plenty of 
time, as the elephants will not return to the shore be- 
fore the middle of the night. 

Just before sunset you may hear a nursling cry. It 
takes long experience to recognize this loud scream as 
the wail of a baby. I should hate to give the experts a 
test on this point out in the field ; many of them would 
certainly fail. For a baby elephant, only a few weeks 
old, already has the lung capacity of an adult animal. 
Usually the cow will not worry if her child cries; like a 
human mother, she believes that a baby must exercise 
his lungs. In any case, it is not yet nursing-time. 

Out on the veld it is still as light as day. It is nights 
such as these that make- the following of an elephant 
herd an unforgettable delight. 

The herd feels safe at last. It knows that its great 
enemy, man, sleeps at night and that, in addition, he 
is helpless in the dark. The elephants wander slowly, 
peaceful and undisturbed. 

An hour after s-unset, hojyevcr, the elephant be- 
comes a different animal. His face, his whole character 
has changed. When, night falls, .Kcjiiecomes aggres- 
sive, and it was then that he 'taught rhe how to run. 
This ignominious situation • grew worse with each 
month. I had bee-rt with the herd too long. The ele- 
phants knew my vbicc, my scent, they knew every- 
thing about me, so that now our relationship was re- 
versed : they had bemme the hunters and I the hunted. 

With nightfall, the family life of the elephant really 
begins. The herd meets in council. There is a choice of 
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two, three, or even four feeding grounds and a decision 
must be reached on the night’s objective. Groups 
separate from the main herd, scattering near and far. 
The air is filled with the drone of tlieir trumpeting. 
Some of the elephants want to go where the sweet corn 
is to be found, others prefer a near-by pumpkin field, 
while still others long for beans or thick, red millet. 

The herd comes closer and closer to our camp. At 
"night the noise they make seems more ceric than by 
day. My boys pack up. They roll their mats together, 
hoist the light loads on to their heads, and mareli oil'. 
That is all there is to it. Often the meat they are ro:rst- 
ing over the embers is not yet done. Ni> inallei ; tlu y 
throw the Vj’g chunks right into the llaint's, where ;!u \ 
quickly char. Tliey^ take thriii o it, peel offthe sc< 'lelu i! 
part, scrape olf the ashes and mo\e away, (Mtii l; as 
they go. At first 1 used to iiwec with lluan, but alter 
an experience which was so strange that I still ran’t 
understand it, 1 stayx^d where 1 was. 

One night I had camped on a diiiielike elevation 
near a hamlet which was right in he middle ol the 
elephant country. This spot was s(» locatcal that tlie 
elephants had to pass it, whether tiicy eauie (Voan 
north or south. 

I had recendy come back to camp with a new^ L J > 
elephant, and I had taken full charge of him r 
After a fortnight the baby died. The dcadi 
elephant babies haunted me even in my 'h 
would often wake up after a nightmare h;. 
with fear. On this night it seemed to ire 
Uiat all the elephant motlun s in the v'f ’ ’ 
around my bed with ihe sole pur 
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conjured up by my overwrought nerves - this was 
real ! A herd of a hundred and twenty elephants split 
into two columns as if on parade filed past me at a 
distance of six feet from either side of ray bed, then 
marched through the narrow lanes of the village, 
which had been promptly evacuated by its twenty 
inhabitants. 

An English officer arrived the next day to shoot an 
elephant. He called on me and the natives showed mm 
the place where I had been lying tlic night befo/e and 
the prints which the elephant feet had made in the soft 
sand. So I had a witness to my weird adventure.' 

After this incident I always lay perfectly still, even 
in the midst of the most hellish noise, although Bukhari 
would wake me in terror. I have no explanation for 
this extraordinary action on the part of the elephants, 
and it was all the more strange as it was in complete 
contradiction to their usual aggressive night-time be- 
haviour. 

Usually the elephants follow a dcfniic routine 
which varies little from night to night. The great event 
of the early night hours is the council. '^.Imost two 
hundred elephants, the combined big anu little herds, 
go into a huddle to make their plans. From time to 
time the consultation js-interrupte^ by the crying of a 
baby who wants to be nursed. Biit the elders have 
empty stomachs themselves, and the mothers turn a 
deaf ear to the infant wailing,* •._ ■ 

By this time it is ten or eleven o’clock and the ele- 
phants have still not come to an agreement. A few 
groups have left the council, and you can hear then 
trumpetings coming from far and near. Every now and 
again one of the groups rejoins the main herd. Sud- 
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denly, there is peace: a decision has been reached. Now 
there is only one sound to be heard, the deep stomach 
tones of the Lake Chad elephant orchestra mingling 
with the loud snapping of the last reeds. As the ele- 
phants step on land you hear the soft rushing of shallow 
water. Now and then a cow stops to nurse her calf and 
the nurslings are quiet at last. The great, shadowy 
av^anche rolls past me at a marching speed of four to 
five miles an hour. 

These nights spent alone with the elephants left an 
unforgettable impression on me. A man must, how- 
ever, be careful not to shoot or make any other noise 
that will attract the attention of the elephants. For the 
great, hungry beasts are anything but pleasant com- 
panions when they are on the march to their feeding 
grounds. However, they never attack a human being 
while he is asleep. The elephant is an extremely decent 
animal, more decent than a human being, and it docs 
not seem very important to me whether this results 
from conscious effort oi from instinct. 

The herd has arrived at last at a giant water-hole 
full of ripening purnpkins. Deploying like a company 
of soldiers and rnaking no sound, the herd breaks up at 
the water hole and moves, off m small groups. 

The pumpkin is a ■yvondcrful fruit. Stored in a shady 
place, it will keep till the next harvest. For this reason 
the natives raise a crop that is large enough to last 
through the winter. ^ They cat the pumpkins raw or 
roasted in the embers, and in this country, where 
vegetables arc rare, the pumpkin serves as the principal 
vegetable. 

There are many big water holes near Lake Chad, 
and it is in this fertile ground that the natives plant the 
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orange-coloured fruit. Frequently, however, the herd 
relieves them of the trouble of harvesting the crop, for 
to elephants a pumpkin is the greatest delicacy. 

The elephants set their feet firmly down on the hard 
fruit. The first pumpkins crack and the big trunks feel 
at the broken pieces, select small morsels, and shove 
them into their mouths. The work of crushing the 
pumpkin and picking up the pieces is accomplishcci on 
the move. The giants amble forward slowly, then the 
next pumpkins crack - and so on and on at a restless 
tempo. Sometimes the pumpkins are hidden between 
the cotton bushes, and in that case the bushes are 
demolished along with the fruit. 

Such a visit by an elephant herd may cost a large 
village an entire year’s harvest in a single night ... in 
a single hour. But these Allah-worshippers never wail 
or complain, for their religion gives them faith, comfort, 
and endless patience. When a Mohammedan dis- 
covers that the damage done to his crops is an actual 
fact, he bows his forehead to tlie ground and, with one 
deep groaning ‘Allah’, liquidates his sorrow. 

Before travelling any I'urther with the elephants, I 
should like to say a few words in their deience. When 
you look at a field of pumpkins that has been destroyed, 
you are tempted to call the elephant a vandal. And 
yet, -that is Viot right. Unfortunately, the law permits 
the shooting of elephants who trespass on cultivated 
land. In itself, this law is not objectionable, but the 
trouble lies in the way the individual (and that means 
the European, since the native doesn’t own any 
serviceable weapons) abuses this one remaining legal 
loophole for his own purposes. He wants to be able to 
boast that he has shot an elephant, and because of this 
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the elephant has been practically exterminated in the 
coastal regions of West Africa. 

The white planters of this area often greatly exag- 
gerate the damage done to their crops by an elephant 
herd. These distorted complaints are filed with the 
sole idea of obtaining permission to shoot off the last 
remaining animals. But as the planters have no basis of 
comparison for their accusations, their judgment is a 
completely one-sided one. They should try to be a 
little more just and a little more truthful. A monsoon 
can demolish fifty thousand bushes in half an hour, 
while the elephants may destroy two dozen bushes in 
the course of a whole year. A single warning shot would 
suffice to prevent the herd from coming back for six 
months or even a year. 

By nature the African elephant is a restless wan- 
derer. But the elephant who inhabits the coastal forest 
takes, on the average, four times as much time to 
traverse a given stretch as his cousin of the reed veld. 
The explanation for this is that the coastal elephant is 
not driven by.insects and flies. In comparison with the 
coastal regions, the reed veld country breeds an un- 
imaginable variety of blood-sucking insects. To escape 
this plague, the reed veld elephant must roam ; he must 
keep on going through grass, bush, reed, and water. 
The only salvation for men and animals is to keep 
moving. 

At the end of the rainy season almost all the adult 
elephants suffer from huge sores (more than a hand’s 
breadth in width and an inch deep) caused by the flies 
which swarm about them in clouds at this time. These 
wounds are found only in the soft, thin skin of the belly 
and are infested with maggots, for at this period of the 
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year the bellies of the elephants do not quite touch the 
water level. During October, November, and Decem- 
ber, when Lake Chad is at high water, the wounds heal 
completely. 

But to get back to the elephant family. It takes the 
herd less than an hour to demolish almost a square 
mile of pumpkins. When the elephants have had their 
fill, they move oflF, just as silently as they came. The 
command to march is heard even by the groups farthest 
away, although it is inaudible to the human ear. 

Now the baby elephants are nursed, both willingly 
and plentifully. When her own hunger is satisfied, the 
mother elephant is in a good humour and at this time 
her baby need only give one gentle hint of a cry to 
make her stand still at once and feed him. To nurse, the 
little elephant shoves himself under his mother’s breast. 
The very young baby who is still too small to reach the 
teals braces his feet against his mother’s legs and, 
propped up in this way, works himself into position, 
assisted by his mother, who supports him with her 
trunk. 

Suddenly I see a dark grey mound lying right in 
front of me. I peer at it closely. It looks mce a dead 
young elephant. The first time this happened to me it 
was night and the animal lay so completely immobile 
that I was convinced he was dead. His legs and trunk 
were stretched straight out in front of him and his body 
was absolutely limp. I took hold of the calf and lifted 
up his leg. Lifeless, it dropped back on to the ground. 
That really seemed too strange, and I examined the 
young animal from head to toe : no wounds, no injuries 
of any kind. 

All at once the dead child raised his head and, as if 
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someone had given him an electric shock, scrambled 
to his feet. Immediately he was fresh and active and 
began at once to feel about him with his trunk, touch- 
ing at everything that lay within his reach, including 
me ! When elephants are very small, they are delighted 
to meet any living creature to whom they can cling, 
but as they grow older they become less friendly; then 
they shake their heads, trumpet loudly, and run away. 
This might seem like a good chance to catch a young 
elephant, but it is not quite so easy as that. Once the 
natives had the same idea and they had to pay for it 
with their lives. It is owing to just this sort of experi- 
ence that the maxim has been handed down from 
generation to generation: Tf you rob an elephant 
mother of her child, she will come and kill all of 
you.’ 

If you could simply grab a sleeping elephant baby 
by his neck as if he were a snake and stuff him quickly 
into your bag, all would be well. But that is not pos- 
sible. For one thing, the mother elephant is usually 
close at hand .and on a dark niglft it is very easy for her 
to take you by surprise. When a tired baby elephant 
throws himself down on the ground to rest, as a rule 
his mother does not desert him. She does not try to 
wake him, for she knows that cannot be done, but, 
patient and alert, she stands by, guarding his sleep, 
watching over him until he wakes. I have come upon 
these slumbering babies on many occasions, though I 
have never yet seen an adult elephant sleeping out in 
the open. 

As soon as elephant babies are big enough, they are 
accustomed to stand in as much as five feet of water 
for eighteen to twenty-four hours a day w'ithout a 
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single opportunity to rest. Furthermore, among wild 
elephants it is the child’s responsibility to see that he 
does not lose his mother; among all the other high 
mammals it is the mother who takes the responsibility 
for her child. I know of one case of a mother who left 
her child before sunrise and only came back out of the 
lake at eleven o’clock to retrieve her screaming off- 
spring. It is not at all unusual for a mother elephant to 
leave her child for two or three hours at a time. It is 
easy to understand why, after standing for eighteen 
hours in the deep water of Lake Chad, followed by a 
gruelling night march during which there is no chance 
of resting even for a moment, the baby elephants drop 
down exhausted in a deathlike sleep which may last 
thirty minutes or more. 

The herd moves on with no set formation, a picture 
of confusion. like giant ghosts, the grey mountains 
travel across the moonlit veld. Around two o’clock in 
the morning they may stop again to take in a field of 
corn, a dessert that is delicious to these gourmets. Their 
trunks hug big bundles of cobs, letting most of them 
fall back on to the ground. They like to chc’- on a cob 
that is especially sweet. After twenty minutes the whole 
field has been reduced to a few slumps, but the loss is 
not too great. In any case, the natives have been spared 
some work: the elephants have relieved them of the 
trouble of cutting down the hard stalks, and all that 
needs to be done now is to remove the stumps. 

The grey avalanche moves majestically through the 
dark night, pushing forward restlessly. The herd is now 
heading for Lake Chad. As they enter the forest their 
dark grey contours melt so deceptively into the dark 
tree columns that unless you knew an elephant herd 
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was approaching, you would think it was the forest 
itself. 

By now it is almost three o’clock. This is a time for 
redoubled vigilance, for when elephants have fed and 
have had an hour’s walk to stimulate their digestion, 
the herd enters on a new phase of life. 

Up to this time, the night silence has been broken 
only by the crying of calves, but now a thunderous 
rolling trumpeting can be heard. When I hear that cry, 
which seems to shatter the air, I know that the drive 
for existence, the very sense and meaning of life, is 
about to fulfil itself among the elephants. The time for 
procreation has come. 

The Love Life of the Elephants 

In the accepted sense of the word, the night march 
of the elephants is over. The great beasts are scattered 
over a wide distance and it is no longer possible to find 
the centre of the herd. Moving along with the elephants 
has now become almost impossible. You literally can- 
not avoid running under their feet at this point, which 
makes an observer’s life an arduous one. 

It was during these nights that I learned how to run 
- to run for my life. Often I felt as if I were hemmed in 
completely by the herd. No matter in which direction 
I fled, I almost ran under the feet of another giant 
beast. It was always a mystery to me the next morning 
that I had managed to survive a night of this kind. 

There in the faint moonlight which shines down 
through a clump of widely spaced trees stand a pair of 
lovers, lost to the world. It is a grandiose sight. This is 
no hasty mating, over and done with in a minute or 
two, this ardent love-making, preceded by a long 
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courtship. Like human beings, these great beasts kiss 
and embrace tenderly. 

With their powerful trunks, which they use like 
human arms, they embrace one another fondly, their 
huge bulky heads pressed close together as their mouths 
search and find each other to be joined at last in a long, 
yearning kiss. Again and again, they embrace, touch- 
ing each other gently with their padded tongues, 
kissing each other in an ecstasy of love. 

This idyll is interrupted by a loud crashing noise. 
Branches and trees are broken. An elderly male - I see 
him only dimly and am just able to get out of his way - 
lurches madly through the forest, sereaming with rage. 
Rejected by his lady-love, he hurls himself against a 
tree and reduces it to a stump in a frantic effort to 
recover his inner equilibrium. On every side you hear 
twigs and branches snap, for there arc also feeding 
animals about. 

This commotion does not disturb the lovers. In the 
intoxication of their senses, they arc oblivious to every- 
thing around them. Time passes quickly. 

The coming of the young day warns them that they 
must part, and, sobered, they run at a trui to join the 
herd, which has, in the meanwhile, collected itself. A 
love affair of this kind may last for days or even weeks. 
But that is not always the way elephants love. A female 
may not always select the same male for her love- 
making and vice versa. 

The herd is gathered at last on the shore of Lake 
Chad. In long columns, it plunges into the reeds. Once 
more the Lake Chad orchestra strikes up. There is the 
same old music, the furore and the trumpeting, the 
breaking of the hard reeds, the rushing jf water, all 
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the many sounds that are unforgettable to one who 
has once heard them. 

At the first stretch of open water the elephants pause 
to refresh themselves with the first delicious drink of 
the morning. Then they are off again, sauntering at a 
leisurely pace, wandering up and down among the 
reeds. They graze here, too, mostly on reed- marrow 
and quick-grass, swimming through deep water when- 
ever that seems necessary. Only the cows and the 
■smallest calves stay behind ; they go off by themselves, 
hiding so successfully in the high reeds that they can- 
not be seen by the human eye. Every herd has two to 
four cows with small calves. 

Once more the elephants have arrived at their goal, 
and now they push forward into the papyrus swamp, 
settling down among its quiet inlets to rest and 
recuperate. On the outskirts of the herd, the sentinels 
are once more on duty, patrolling faithfully so that the 
herd may enjoy a few quiet hours. 

The Sentries 

Wherever it may happen to be, the herd posts its 
sentries at dawn. At Lake Chad I only once caught the 
elephants unguarded and that was at the southern 
labyrinth which I have already described. Wlien I 
came upon them in this retreat, I accepted it as proof 
that for once they believed they had found a spot that 
was safe. 

My long pursuit of the elephants must certainly have 
made them more than usually watchful, for in no 
other region did I ever come across such an elaborate 
sentry system. In time they developed their sentinel 
technique to such a point that these watchmen formed 
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an unbroken chain around the herd and it was quite 
impossible for me to take the elephants by surprise. 

I do not believe that other hunters have recognized 
these outposts for what they are. I am perfectly willing 
to confess that when I first saw these lone elephants 
wandering about I mistook them for rogues and shot 
them. 

These elephant sentinels are always where you least 
expect to see them. Suddenly, you feel the trunk of one 
of them at the back of your neck. A hunter does not 
follow the fresh tracks of an elephant herd for only a 
few days; he follows them for weeks at a time. The 
foot-high, cylindrical mounds of droppings give off a 
pungent smell of elephant and this proof of the close- 
ness of his quarry has such a vitalizing effect on a 
hunter that it eggs even a tired man on to feverish haste. 

Finally, the elephant tires of this constant pursuit 
and quite unexpectedly the hunter feels the trunk of a 
sentinel at his neck. ‘Thank heaven,’ the hunter sighs 
when once more he has escaped with his life, ‘that 
went off all right.’ He is convinced that his assailant 
was a rogue elephant, but it was no roguf*, it was a 
patrolling sentry. 

An hour after sunset the sentinels go off duty. Night 
is the time for elephants and not for man. 

The Native and the Elephant 

Strange as it may sound, here at Lake Chad the 
natives seldom come in contact with elephants. Often 
they hear them, but whenever this happens they are so 
terrified that they go out of their way to avoid en- 
countering the animals. I have never been able to 
understand this terror on the part of the natives, since 
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the elephants have demonstrated time and again that 
they will go to almost any lengths to avoid the villages, 
and if once in a while they cannot help passing through 
a village they do not so much as upset a single mat. I 
have watched them moving cautiously forward in 
single file, carefully circling around any object that is 
on the ground in a painstaking effort not to harm it. 

When I reported the incident of the cow who 
haunted a village at night, coming four times and 
trampling down two huts in search of her child which 
I was keeping there, it must be chalked up to my in- 
experience. I cannot understand now how I could have 
been so stupid as to corral a captured baby elephant so 
close to a village ! 

The natives must, however, have had some bad 
experiences with elephants in the past, otherwise they 
could not have invented the saying, which I have 
already quoted: Tf you rob an elephant mother of her 
child, she will come and kill all of us.’ Experience 
must have justified this feeling, at least in part. 

I have already told about the little elephants who 
are so exhausted that they throw themselves down on 
the ground and lie there prostrate in a dead sleep for 
half an hour or so. While her offspring is resting in this 
way, the mother elephant may wander off in search of 
food, leaving her child for a moment unguarded. An 
unsuspecting native may come walking along through 
the veld during an interlude of this kind. Suddenly, he 
sees a small elephant lying at his feet; fearful and 
astonished, he stands there spellbound. All at once the 
baby elephant wakes, jumps to his feet, and feels at 
the astonished native with his trunk. He is not in the 
least afraid and wants nothing better than to stay with 
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his new-found friend. Even if the native should run 
away, the baby will run after him, for in the wilderness 
a young, helpless animal will cling to anything that is 
alive. 

This happy idyll in which man and elephant baby 
play so naturally together is rudely interrupted by the 
arrival of the mother elephant. The native has not 
seen her coming. The first thing he knows is that a huge 
grey animated mass is hurling itself at him. In a few 
seconds everything has been trampled to pulp. 

Through ignorance many lives have been lost in this 
way, and it is no wonder that the natives to-day, 
remembering the tragedies of the past, arc not anxious 
to go out with me to capture elephants. They move 
respectfully out of the path of the great beast. Tf you 
rob an elephant mother of her cliild, she will come and 
kill all of us’ - so says the King, so say the village elders, 
so say the people themselves. And so they continue to 
give the elephant a wide berth. 

Of all the natives, tlic harpoon lishermen come into 
closest contact with the elephants. But even these men 
will not go to their fishing preserves if the elephants 
have settled there. In the last third of th. dry season, 
when the wide veld is completely desiccated and the 
nomads can no longer find water for tlieir herds of 
cattle, sheep, and goats, they all come together at the 
shores of Lake Chad. At this time you can see herds of 
cattle and elephants wandering through the early 
morning toward the lake. Sometimes these curiously 
assorted animals are only fifty to a hundred yards 
apart, but they saunter along peacefully toward their 
common goal. The nomads (Fulanis) are probably the 
only people in the region who are not in the least 
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afraid of the elephants. They corral their animals at 
night, at some distance from Lake Chad, but they do 
this because of the blood-sucking insect pests and not 
because of the elephants. 

Whenever I had a baby elephant in my camp, the 
natives would crowd to sec him. For them the sight of 
an elephant was a sensation. In contrast to this we 
would be astonished if a six-year-old child in Europe 
or America had never seen an elephant. 

For generations the natives have known of the 
seasonal migrations of the elephants. The great 
animals may not always appear at exactly the same 
time to the very day, but, nevertheless, they always 
stop at approximately the same places. The natives 
are always informed by travellers about where the herd 
has halted at any given time. With their first words of 
greeting, they mention the elephants. When word of 
this kind comes to a village the mayor and his ministers 
go at once to the palaver hall and discuss ways and 
means of safeguarding their crops. Mostly it is a 
question of corn, thick red or yellow millet, beans, and 
pumpkins; onions also may be among the threatened 
crops. After a long palaver the mayor and the ministers 
come to an agreement and set the time at which the 
harvesting is to be done. 

The elephants, however, arc also holding important 
meetings; they, too, must decide on their harvest time. 
The oldest members of the herd have gone into a 
huddle and are ‘palavering’ together; some want one 
thing, some want another. But only one party will be 
able to harvest the crops; the elephants understand 
that, too. The question under discussion, therefore, is 
a simple one : Who will be the first to get to the crops ? 
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The elephant is a very clever animal, and he knows 
that if he were to stop at the same places at the same 
time each year, he would find all the feeding grounds 
bare. While that would not mean starvation, it would 
mean that he would be deprived of the delicacies that 
he loves best - eorn, beans, millet, and pumpkin. So, 
each year the herd visits a certain region at approxi- 
mately the same date, but, for two to four days in suc- 
cession, he will suddenly leave his resting place and go 
off to the south or middle region to do his harvesting - 
a manoeuvre possible for him because of his marvellous 
speed. If he cannot finish his harvesting in one night, 
he simply stays for two or three. 

This game of wits between natives and elephants 
has been played for many years, and almost always 
the elephant, with his animal cunning, comes out the 
victor. 

There are, however, a few flaws to the arrangement. 
For instance, the native might very well say to himself: 
‘No - I h.ncn’t made that bargain. I just won’t plant 
this year, and if I don’t plant then you, Mr Elephant, 
can’t harvest.' lor the native is not entirely dependent 
on his crops, he would be no moie likely to starve than 
the elephant. Then what would happen For one 
thing, the elephant would march sixty miles or so in 
order to harvest a given spot, only to find on his 
arrival that ‘the cupboard was bare’, a misfortune too 
grc<it for him to contemplate. Then there is always the 
possibility that for once the native might outwit the 
elephant and get to. the fields first, reap the harvest, 
and snatch the lipc -Qqrn or najllct from under the nose 
of his rival. 

But none of these things arc likely to happen. For if 
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the elephant really sets out on a long march, he will 
find his crop waiting for him at the end of it, as sure as 
fate. This brings us to a wonderful arrangement that 
exists inside the herd. 

The Quartermaster Corps 

Again and again it is by accident that you make 
your best discoveries. In my case it was a long and 
heated quarrel among the elephants that gave me the 
clue to a problem that had long been bothering me. 

It was long past midnight and the elephants were 
still in the midst of a palaver, seemingly unable to 
reach an agreement. They had already left Lake Chad 
and had entered the near-by forest, and in their 
hunger were snapping otf twigs and branches. 

I had made my preparations and was ready to travel 
with the herd that night, taking only Bukhari with me. 
The other boys were to follow and wait for me in a 
village that lay much fartlicr to the north. 

The elephants were gathered at the exact spot that 
marked the divide between the middle and northern 
regions of Lake Chad, and so I was certain they would 
march off in one or the other direction. 

But everything happened very diff ’ ently from what 
I had anticipated. From night uin .1 .. / men jg tin; 

sentries stood on the near side of c** kc ''' re making 
a terrific racket. I had not the least Ide^. v hey were 

fighting about. 

At dawn they were still quarrelling, c ,vas so light 
that I decided tc climb a rce ao t’’ai 1 would be able 
to see farther and perha -s discov* w! at all this fight- 
ing was about. I sa v a gro' ) of twenty-five old 
elephants pushing ea' ! jo .t and screaming 
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with excitement. The other animals had left long since 
for the farthest part of Lake Chad. In the group that 
had stayed behind there was one young animal, about 
a year old. 

Suddenly I heard a loud screaming. I waited up in 
my tree, convinced that something drastic was about 
to take place. ‘Will it happen to me?’ I wondered. 
But this time the attack w'as not directed against me 
but against a cow, the mother of the young elephant. 
The other elephants had grabbed hold of her and were 
expelling her honi the group by main force. They 
plunged their lusks into her neck, chest, and hind- 
quarters, shoving het otj ui a direction that they 
seemed to ha\ o ,i^r(‘ed an. The group won at last, and 
the COW', followed by he * In la i in off quickly in the 
direction indicated. 

The young elephant liad tilrcady reached the age of 
independence and, in addition, the cow was travelling 
by herself, so I W'as \er\ much tempted to steal the 
child. It must hav'c been about four o’clock in the 
afternoon wIk'u I caught up wdth them, but the cow 
was no longer alone; she had an escort of three giant 
males. Bukhari and I ran after the party; wc were so 
exhausted by this time that we hardly knew what we 
w'cre doing. Wc had started on our marathon at six 
o’clock in the morning, on empty stomachs, of course, 
and wc had been running al! day through the broiling 
heat, which made the air flicker and shimmer before 
our eyes, only to find that hvthe whole big outer lake 
ihetc was not a single drop^t^. water to be seen. This 
meant that all of us, Bukhan, the elephants, and I, 
were forced to march back to the divide that very night. 

No happy thoughts came to me on that long and 
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gruelling return journey. Bukhari threw himself into 
the fresh, steaming elephant urine, whieh, however, 
was nothing extraordinary since natives are accustomed 
to drink the urine of cows. 

Although at this time of the year the outer Chad 
should have had water for at least three weeks, I could 
discover no water in the whole northern tip. The 
elephants did not move from the divide where the last 
bit of water was to be found but sent their scouts on 
ahead to see how things were in the north country. 
Now it was easy to understand the cau^e of the previous 
night’s quarrel. There must have been a difference of 
opinion, and the messengers must even have been 
divided among themselves. The cow must have been 
one of the leaders of the opposition. Only close and 
vigilant observation could prove or disprove the truth 
of my conjecture. 

Once more the herd had to make a decision, and a 
big palaver was under way. Four elephants (the cow 
and her calf were still missing) set off in the direction 
of the open veld. The main herd, deprived of its fat 
pasturage for the second night, an unusual occurrence, 
waded into Lake Chad in a very bad humour. 

Dog-tired, Bukhari lay like a dead man under a tree 
and snored. I took Colo as a substitute for him, and 
set out to follow the four elephants who had gone off 
ahead. I knew that this was the only way to find the 
explanation for all the strange things that bad been 
going on, so I jogged along behind tbf scouts, while 
Colo kept to the tracks. 

To begin with, the elephants headed directly west, 
moving through a light acacia forest. After two hours, 
however, they changed their course ‘north-westerly 
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direction, steering for the open veld. Toward noon 
they had arrived at a thick wood of thorn bushes which 
had lain like a dark stripe on the horizon. 

I was so exhausted that I had only one wish - to lie 
still. As a magnet is attracted to metal, so was I now 
attracted to the earth. I was in luck - my four elephants 
were obliging enough to stop for their midday rest. 
I threw myself down flat on the ground and slept for 
three hours. Colo, who did not dare touch a white man 
and who could not call because the elephants would 
hear him, was in a quandary, because the animals 
were about to march off and he wanted to wake me. 
But he managed to find a way out of his dilemma by 
sitting down close beside me and imitating the call of a 
gazelle, a sound the elephants were welcome to hear. 
In a second I was up and olT we went again, loping 
along at a rate of five miles an hour. 

In the late afternoon the elephants stopped beside a 
water-hole that was almost as big as a small lake. Both 
men and beasts found the mud-dirty water very re- 
freshing. 

I had never been to this place before, but I knew 
from Bukhari that this was water country. .ring the 
afternoon I had noticed many bean fields, so I har- 
boured the suspicion that the elephants had perhaps 
come here in order to see whether the natives had been 
industrious this year. If the answer was ‘yes’ then they 
would probably decide that it was worth their while to 
have the-wholc herd come and join them for the harvest. 
With this in mind, I sneaked away from the water-hole 
and lay down under a tree. Stuffing a handful of pea- 
nuts into my mouth and chewing absent-mindedly, I 
tried to figure out what the palaver of the previous 
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night could have been about. If my suspicions were 
correct, then the harvesters, meaning the elephants, 
would have to appear by the next night at the latest. 
To prove my theory I need only sit still and wait. 

As soon as the sun had set, both Colo and I decided 
to while away our wait by sleeping. Sleeping was one 
suggestion, along with eating, that the boys always 
accepted without objection. 

Long before dawn - it must have been around three 
o’clock in the morning - my theory was proved correct. 
The harvesters, with their wives and children, had 
appeared during the night, two herds which were often 
stationed near each other joining forces for the occasion. 
They had come so silently that I had not even noticed 
their arrival, 

A little while later my boys hove into view. The sly 
Bukhari must have been tipped off to follow the ele- 
phants by his great prophet, Allah. My headman, 
Ibrahim, swore that he was not responsible for the 
visitation. Next to him stood that little fox of a Bukhari, 
rolling his roguish eyes and confirming everything 
Ibrahim said with a groaning ‘Allah’. 

So we were all together again. 

Now I asked myself whether the arrival of the 
elephants was a mere coincidence or whether it was 
really proof that some sort of scouting system existed 
inside the herd. I had to wait six months before my 
theory was proved correct and I could consider the 
case closed. 

Whenever elephants undertake a migration big 
enough to involve a change of region, they send scouts 
on ahead to explore the lay of the land. Let us call 
these scouts the quartermaster corps. Their task is to 
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investigate the situation and send back a report to the 
herd. 

The herd follows as soon as it gets the ‘all clear’. 
Sometimes it comes by a roundabout way, sometimes 
by a direct route, as in the case I have just described. 
Since my boys reported their own route to me, and 
had followed the tracks of the herd, I could easily 
prove that the elephants had come in a direct line. 
Later on I was to discover that this is not always the 
case, but I have never seen a herd follow in the tracks 
of its quartermasters. The arrival of the herd does not 
always take place promptly on the day following the 
visit of the scouts, nor even on the next night; the 
time lapse may be anywhere from one to four days, but 
I have never known it to be more than that. 

You can save yourself a lot of useless waiting by 
sticking close to the quartermaster elephants, for if 
they find something that is not to their liking, or if 
they scent an enemy in the offing, they will turn right 
around and go straight back to the herd. 
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I WONDER IF there is anyone in the world who has 
never heard of the rogue elephant* and who has not 
been told how dangerous these animals are? Many 
white men, both in Africa and India, tell hair-raising 
stories of their personal experiences with them and 
our books are full of sensational tales. I do not believe 
that there is another animal who has been the victim 
of so much fantastic and irresponsible myth. 

One day a young merchant came to sell me some of 
his dried codfish. ‘Mr Oberjohann,’ he began, ‘yester- 
day I had a piece of luck - I escaped a rogue elephant 
by the skin of my teeth.’ 

‘Where did that happen?’ I asked. 

‘Very near here. I was going to the village to collect 
fish.’ 

‘That’s very interesting,’ I said. ‘WiU you let me 
have one of the boys who went with you yesterday ? 
I’dlike to go and take a look at the tracks.’ 

‘Of course . . . only, I didn’t sec the rogue myself, 
but my boys heard that a rogue is supposed to be 
roaming about here. He’s very dangerous, they say.’ 

Another time it was a planter, a man who had lived 
in Africa for more than twenty years. He came to me 
with the following tale: ‘I was walking peacefully 
•along the riverbank when suddenly a rogue elephant 
rushed out of the bushes, grabbed me with his trunk, 
and flung me twenty yards through the air. I landed in 

♦Solitary bulls living apart from the herd and generally believed to be of 
aggressive and spiteful disposition. 
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the middle of the 'river. Fortunately I wasn’t hurt - I 
was saved by the fact that I fell into the water.’ 

I could go on for ever with such fantastic nonsense. 
Before I had met my fii?it wild elephants in their 
natural setting, I was very much impressed and in- 
fluenced by the books I had read, tall tales told by a 
variety of elephant ' hunters.' And those stories cost 
many a fine giant his life ! Whenever I remember that 
period, I am ashamed of myself for having been so 
gullible in believing the experts, and I now deepfy 
regret that, for some time, I shot every lone elephant I 
met, thinking that I was dealing with a rogue. 

I began to have qualms when, after I had killed off 
eight,^one elephants out of a herd of a hundred, the 
solitary elephants kept right on appearing. Even a 
stupid person must realize that no herd of a hundred 
elephants can possess so many rogues. I was horrified 
when, a year later, I encountered the same herd and 
discovered the real rogues living all by themselves in a 
sort of Old Men’s Home. Another year was to pass, 
however, before I had conclusive proof that I had been ^ 
shooting the herd sentries who had been patrolling at 
varying distances away from each other. 

It took a long time to solve the riddle of why these 
old bulls formed separate groups of such unpredictable 
size. There were never less than six, and sometimes 
eight, or ten, forming a group apart. I never met more 
than eleven together. 

Once more I found the solution by accident. I had 
left Bukhari to watch the Old Men’s Home while I 
stayed near by trying to kidnap a baby antelope only 
a few days old from a family of kobs. 

Late that afternoon, Bukhari appeared with, the 
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news that an Ubaba-Giva (el^phalit grandfather) had 
run away, and he showed me the tracks. I started off, 
jogging along in the old elephant’s tracks, and caught 
up with hint while it was stiH daylight. The rest of my 
pursuit aided by the.brilliance of the moon, which 
lit up the veld ^ ttrighuy as if it W*ere ^ay. The old 
elephant reached the herd before midiHiht, roving 
back and f^th an^ making wide circles around what 
had been his family group. Late the next evening he 
was again back with the other old men. 

For two months I took advantage of the nights of 
brilliant moonlight to travel back and forth with the 
old elephants. And in the end I got a good picture of 
what was going on. 

The number of old elephants forming a group apart 
varied, but there were never more than eleven or less 
than six. I made a point of memorizing the face of each 
animal. The easiest way to do this is to observe the 
tusks, which are markedly different on each animal. 
The ears, too, are a reliable check, as their jagged 
edges are clearly visible. I soon found thstt there was 
one group of elders who stayed together and had their 
quarters away from the gathering place of the main 
herd; these were always the same animals. But there 
were five other animals who commuted back and forth 
to the herd; they went at irregular intervals, each one 
by himself. Nor did they follow a common route, 
whef|ter going or coming, each elephant travelling his 
own particular path. 

At times the commuters %ould leave at intervals of 
fifteen minutes or so, but they went by such different 
ll^ays that you wondered whether they were planning 
to visit the same herd. Sometimes, in response to some 
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spontaneous impulse, an^elephant would suddenly turn 
on his heels and come*b;^ck. There was no cut-and- 
dried rule as to the leng^l^f time they would stay near 
their fortner families, circling suround the |fcrd at a 
distance of a^much as tl^e^ hundred ywds. Oiie 
Emimal mightistart back to the t)J^ Men’s Home after 
only a fet^hours, while another pne could ^lot tear 
himself away from the her^ for two weela or so. But in 
general the number of commuters remained at five 
while the stay-at-homes were always the same six. All of 
the elephants had once been members of higgerhert^. 

Watching these old elephants, I always had the 
feeling that they were like old men who are gripped 
with a deep, irresistible urge to see their grandchildren 
just once more, even if only for a single hour. Again 
and again, this yearning takes hold of them and they 
undertake the strenuous trip, regardless of its hard- 
ships. Then at last the day comes when the last reserve 
of spiritual and physical activity is drained from them 
and they arc too old to go visiting any longer. 

Anothe/interesting observation I made was that the 
elephants of the Old Men’s Home remained in con- 
stant contact with their former families. T’^c distance 
between them and the herd never exceeded twelve 
miles, and it amounted to that much only on those 
days when I had had some kind of disturbance with the 
herd (either a catch or a shooting), in which case the 
elephants would, of course, move off at a run. 

As soon as the herd depeirted, the old boys would get 
restive and soon would |mvel after the herd, moving 
at a slower rate and making detours. It was only theiji 
that the distance between the two groups becaihe 
appreciable. 
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Once I had discovered this cIos9.conn6ction between 
the herd and the old elephants, i^ was mdeh simpler for 
me to track down thp herd. The old males I could 
always find ejisily; I had only to w^k along the shores 
of Lake dhad to find their tracks, which invanably led 
into tKe lake. Perhaps I should mention hwe that the 
old elephants did not always go as far as the outlying 
papyrus nich<^ but frequently Concealed themselves in 
the high re^s Which grew conveniently on the near 
6hore’of ^elake. Nor did the old males travel to the 
rj^h JecSfing grounds with the herd ; Ihey lived modestly 
on reed-marrdw and on the wild sweet beans and the 
^>ung shoots and branches from the acacia woods 
which abutted on the lake shore. 

dnee I had found the tracks of the old hulls, I had 
to keep a sharp lookout for the herd,' which would- 
c^ai^y be within a radius of six miles. Also, I had to 
take <®e that the old males did not notice my proxim- 
ity. ArSoon as they got my scent, they would at once 
^ivarn the Ki^, which would immediately take off at a 


run. 


I^ne qf this was exactly simple, but it was made 
even niore difficult by the fact that the old male? knew 
of ai;^]|resence even when we had had no direct con- 
tact. often I would succeed in sneaking past 

them, but an hour or two later, in the course of their 
s,aunterings, they would come across my tracks and 
* ’ uli^keas^t human smell would hjttray me to them. 

it WMse they woiil|i signal arrival to the Imrd while 
suspecting, would ^Bhn lihcad doinymy best 

thing was certaimlf either th^ old males or the 
' * npnd of my |itmnce, they* would be off at 
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once. Although I already Convinced of the fact 
that news Of my doings was signhlled back and forth 
between the herd and the old elephants, I could have 
definite proof of this team-work only if I h^d conclusive 
evidence that both herd and pld elephants raia away at 
exactly the same moment. 

This mi^ht.seem a simple matter to the European or 
the Amgncan. ‘All you iteed do,* they VS'Ould tell me, 
‘is to take a couple of stop watches^^sta^o^k man witn 
each group, fire a starting shot, stop the watches, read 
the time, and there *you are!’ 

Unfclttij[nately, I had no watch, and even if I haB 
owned one ft would have been useless ‘to me becaus^ 
there was no one, besides myself, who could tell time 
by it. But %r my own satisfaction I commissfoned rhy 
mail runner to buy me the cheapest alarm^Hodk that 
could be found in Maidugari. He arrived the 
clock about three weeks later, and I imm<8latt^y 
began my lessons in telling time. After four V[%eks 
gave up. The clock had hung on a leather l^p ^pund 
Ibrahim’s neck .for all these days and had wirast^od 
every h^ard . . . but my lessons had been a co^^^te 
failure.'After that, I abandoned the idea o^defonnii|mg 
the sinaultaneous departure of the two herds |W|h; a 
European instrument and relied on the sun inscea^. 
My boys.^ could always read the exact time by the ?!un, 
but it was an art in which, sad to say, I was no^ 
sufficiently proficient to vouch for the absolute accuracy 
of our results. My boys swa*;;e, howeWr, that both herd 
and old dfephants raefd ^||Bimultaneously, the 
I had an encounter wdth either of them. 

These observations shoulcLmake one thing 5le|tr: 
rogiie elepljants, *as hunters Scribe them ana;^ •We 
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read of them in hooks, simply do not exist. There are 
isolated sections along the West .Afiican coast where 
the elephant herds are very small (six to twenty 
animals .to Jt herd^'hecaus^ here the species has 
reached a point, of n^ extinction; in herds of such 
reduced size there|C^tmot, of course, be substantial 
groups of old^prs, a he^ of nineteen or twenty 
elephants, t^re p^oafroly win be o^y one animal out- 
cast becaus^fhis age. 

^ I» jhis connection, extremely interesting and 
events nave tak% place before my 
>eyes. Once I was .even present when one very old ele- 
gant wa$ thrown out of the herd, but I was not able 
^^mderstand the hme significance of the rite until I 
hgijtmted it into the larger picture of theUpve life of 
thiep^d. 

male and female elephants, are much more 
ivdecti^ in their choice of a mate than other high 
^maTforms. Their impressive love scenes alwayMake 
j^ace 4urii;|; the early hours of dawn. Elephants will 
permit casual partners to embrace them, to press jowl 
igwl or to rub their great heads together, but 
WOT a^e^j^uctant to kiss. I have often seen a fastidious 
'withdraw from the embraces of an old male, 
gll|;ui|Dle« deeply, and rush away. Her path always 
leads in the direction of a young lover who^ some- 
where in the offing; now she is the jaggressor and em- 
Ibiaces tempestuously, ^e world is for- 

gn^jipi^aa their mouths join^ a k^ when, suddenly, 
^e^ttng cavalier backs a\||Kai^goes off the run. 
:>lissiul rettdezvous has^tedlxil^r^ a few minutes, 
led and confide^ of ultimate victory, the re- 
now stalk^owly and ptniderously o/i to 
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the scene. The yoting cavalier, his ^ard, watches 
for the approach of his elderly riyal, for he kno\ys that 
this love affair may cost him his life. He is still so im- 
mature that his sex urg#is nohStfong enough to drive 
him into a combat that must mean cither "Victory or 
death. He has just tihie to bade o^t before it is toor late. 

pnee again the old male conf^nts the female of his 
eWee, and this time sh^ gives B^'to hi§ demands. But 
after a short interlu^ of desultory love-i&king, she 
once moire straining to get back to the youn^ maleV 
Soon the old, darkp'ey colossps, patient ^d conHdei^ 
saunters^fi^ after her,*his pulsing strength still ufri 
depleted. And since the young lover has not y^ 
reached the stage where he dares to challenge his rivsu 
to a duel, female, driven by her own desire, fintaJly 
submits t<^er‘^d suitor. 

The day comes, however, when the young male, 
conscious; of his strength, challenges his olc^riv^^' 
Una^c to retreat, the older elephant loses the 
rouna and with it his status as a functi|>ning male 
within the family drcle. He may stBl stay on awhife 
longer with the group as a tolerated and resp^tedi? 
member.’ 

Gradi;ttilly, as time passes, he becomes conscldus.^' 
his age and of his impotence, and now the mostdil^<5|jA 
and daiM^roas time of his life is at hand. He lives on ^ 
the midst of his family, lonely and unhappy. Sick lit 
heart and ragii^^j^wardly, he attacks every elepha^ 
in the herd. To '®e accompaniment of terrible " ' 

peting all old Ubaba^Gij^ ^jM f this kind will trar 
ground so viciously |ba!^n only a few seconds, 
up to his belly in the earth, ^he ground quakes an® 
the animafis hidden from sigm^y a cloud of d^. 
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At last, the time whemhe must leave his 

family. Oim ^ne mormng he iprcon^onted by a group 
of youngOf lele^anl^ who puiE^ him about with their 
thick, raging ordeal, he is ex- 
pelled wails, his protests, and his 

scitB^I|;ns^a|l oii “h.^ is call qut without mercy. 
He wi^ nev^pam live with his v\^ves, his diildren, or 
,his gtandch^l^R^; tl|^ family, whose leader he was in 

to him for eveL 

, 'qualified for the experts’ 

Its - out of this ancient, intractable, dark 
grey ma^ dr fleshy they have created that most 
ujgeroulof^ephants, the rogue. 

Actually, mese old elephants can be provoked into 
"‘‘k only with difficulty; if thej fight jjjtt all, it is 
($ht zest. Not one of them enters^^hole-heartedly 
an attack or carries it through to the end, as is the 
among all active herd animals. With their 
nks Kem just a little above nose level, ancj^^their 
stiff £m|i^ cocked at right angles, as always in times 
of dang<$ir, l^ey will amble off in a quick gait, and I 
t the’ impression that they were relieved to 
d so easily. 

I would try to provoke them by jumping 
tPent suddenly and blocking their path at about 


yards. For about ten seconds the old WMba-Giva 
stock-still oppc^pite me, frigid ancmotion- 
^ ^ "Tthp sudden appeab^cC^ o|^ man had caused 

pari^ysis of th^will. This state of inaction 
followed by aUl^ep^ angry trumpeting, 
ipj^ed by an involumary^emm* of the head. I 
counter with a M^dcn yell and act us if I were 
[ jlimp at Wm andWo battle. As ia die case of 
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the one- to three-ycar-old. elepliapts who imitate their 
elders when attacked, assuming a stern and injportant 
stance and making a terrific noise^ on]^ t<%. yrheel andL 
scurry off if you play ^ephant ^o ’^d^ thEcaten 
attack them, the old eleplianta wotfld h^ld ttjOT groaned 
up to twenty feet,,trfen bolt as if'fhe^^dcvil werit^at 
heels. ^ 

• However, when it was a cas% oi^h'Sfeing aawJther 
menJier the herj|, th© old elephants were just as 
useful as the young ones. I came to be vAy fondof the 
‘ancients’, and altll^ugh I had long sin^ sc^^te^ dne 
of them as a target for my gun, I let eve^ opportunity 
for a shot pass. ‘Another time’, I always Jtold myself. 

Just as you instinctively protect; ^children and oJfl 
people, soi[||now went against my iiistinctto shodt^f«i^nl 
of the veterans^lluf one morning I saw nine old 
standing together in the reeds. They were dividedMito 
two groups and they were talking to 
munt||ling confidentially, their heads facing into ti% 
circle. 

I stood on the shoulders of Momodo, who was six 
feet tall, and I was walled in by the reeds sQ ^at 
just able to get my no^ a^ve their tips, for 
was five and a half feet deep here. The distance be^«?^)M 
me and the nearest elephant could not have be'en 
than tuUlpLty^ards. That was much closer tlUffitT 
wanted^® but under conditions of this sojt^t is 
very difficult to t^ distance by faearin fc^ lonc. 

As soon as I got my nose above the reeds, I l^slized 
that we were in for a god||£ght. 

By ducking dowS^ c^ld prevent 
but I could not keep one of ^e old 
taking a few st^s toward me so that 
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practically uskder.hi^giant^feet. t still perched on 
Momodo’^ $houfd^ and, %resedlig what was to 
come, J to|^ j^e hin^i. Hafdly was I standing 

upright^mn^eiS^ey^tliiitg happened just as I had 
fealred S otie old elephant had said 

^ SMohd. r have a feeling 

that ^eo|e^i^lt|[« and I tluk I’ll ii 


the 


investigate.’ So 


Came toWard'^e and the others 
peered in diction ^^dbi^un^ lifted. 

hie ^s aHout twenty-five feet away from me, 
thfe dRIH^^tood still. At times like this, shooting is 
not a matte^^f reflectfen but of instinct. While my 
_jPyes werfftjusv taking the sight at the highest spot on 
jme elephants h^ad, just above the curve of the eyes, 
tnyjthoughts'Were with poor Momodo, who, screened 
‘'"“He reeds, had no idea what was about to happen, 
quiet,’ I told myself, ‘or that scared rabbit will 
Jce thntjomething is wrong.’ 

Th^lrc bullet went whistling through the air. 

ediately Momodo decided that i»things were 
too hot for comfort and, forgetting completely 
tTBSiappened to be standing on his shoulders, he 
1& ekcitement^he forgot to brace my ankles, 
; ne ^ad completely lost his head. But this 
ippiiied^oui to 'be an advantage, because it left my feet 
imhampered, so that I was ,nbli||to jump 
ofiT his shoulders - an teiprov^CTR on the 




my feet in a grip of 
•r not, I would go head 


rule, for usually h 
!|, 'whet||r I liked 

into ^ds, wate% or mud. 
ccfl was relfely in a b^ wa»^nd, unless I wanted 
^ my he|d fallm^g head first into the 


reeds’ anadi^Brout f^rpund, t had to jump 
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quickly. In this emergency, I slapped Momodo’s face 
with the flat of my hand^ That d^ it. In hi? fright, he 
let go of my ankles and I was ahlg to jump down in 
time. It was a rough biA eff^ti^ remet^,^ahjl al- 
though I disliked to employ mlmoos ofmis kM&, I 
forced to resort to theqji no# and ^aih. tii any case, 
Momodo never complained. 

This time, I could not alford to *|pt*^ fia^iflpned 
Momodo leave me in thd lurch. I held on to. him, 
forcing his hands cn to his back so that I .could climb 
back upon his shoulders. ♦ 

The elephant nearest me had coUapsed. One quick 
look was enough to see that; besides, I Ijad heard the 
crash of his fall very distinctly. Three of the othep 
veterans had hurried to his assistance and they were 
only about twenty-five feet away from me now. In 
spite of my being so close to them, they went rights 
with their rescue work, struggling with might and 
main to get their wounded friend on to his feet|^Two 
of them saw** me now for the first time but paid* no 
attention to my presence. The third trotted o^after 
the other el^hants, who were already disaga^ringf 
at a run. The two who had stayed b^i^ 
stricken comrade were lireless in their efforts to n^ 
him get iip, but their endeavours had no success, The^ 
despair irelhe face of their own helplessness was 
obvious sma, as they stood there trying to decide 'V^at 
to do next, they looked me straight in the 
denly, the wounded elephant managed to get up by 
himself. It was as if he had^ivakened from Some deatl^ 
like coma. He was st^^ering badly anil his legs |e^ed 
to lose touch with the ground. two friends.p;i^|?ed 
their broad heads a^nst his body to support Imn and 
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so led him slowly away. ^ at once a great mass of 
water shcrt up into the air: in spite of the help he was 
getting ikppj his comrades, the old elephant had 
coUai^^^^ai^ and >^th hi^ two friends standing by, 
gi^y ap^^Loi^nl^, ^ they had been turned to 
rock, dt>^ tp die. 



THE ELEPHANT BURIAL GROUNDS 


O RIGINALLY, THE ELfiPjHAfTrii^^lfgCacewith 

man, but during^jdie last i^ee m ||iousand 
years he has been in constant ^ght,,T]^< 3 eph^t is a 
clever animal, and he has triea a^vaiMryp^ll^lKitive 
measures, but all of thena^^e failed to keep him safe. 
Although he was a day animal to bfegin Ijfitil constant 
persecution has forced him to become a^eallcr^^f the 
night. To-day he is a restive wande^r, always ip 
flight, roaming the country like a ghost by day an(J 
night. 

Nowadays, the elephant lives inside very detmite 
boundaries which he does not dare to cross. He lei^ves 
his home ^territory only when there is a great Uc^fpral 
catastrophe, like the 1949 drought in East Africa, 
instance, when, half crazed with thirst, he set off ia 
search of water. It puzzles hunters when they see tl^ 
elephant clinging to his home country in spit<?^of the 
fact that ri<^er pastures lie just across the border, and 
they explain this by saying that the elephan^ ^oes not 
know of them. But they are mistaken. The elephant 
is much better informed than either the white men or 
the nati^ about even outlying country. Time ar^ 
again a couple of the oldest and most experienced 
members of the herd will go off on trips of explqiati^n. 

The elephant has found everything that h^ n<%ds 
except a safe home. In the past this was not true. Ift, 
those days he lived, where the best feeding grinds 
were to be found, but now, since he ha^ been j^^ed 
so relentlessly by man, he will avoid even thf nchbst 
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pastures if a $afe hotpe is not„to be found there. I say 
‘home’ - but wjjat I Should say is ‘a hiding place from 
man’. Originally t^ elepEjuitxecognized no boundar- 
ies, becaus^t^^af rime he knew bf ho enemy from 
whoju^^^Sil^^id * ^Thlai he was not forced to go 
foragiii|H%e^e<;recy 6/the nk^t, he could graze the 
whol^ L^^y l^nd when n^ht surprised him he 
c<pl(i^^||pt^p<al^my tP sleep under the wide, starht 
sky. It ^as die persecuticSi uf men which forced him 
into his i4|^atural life. With*the possible exception of 

f jP is no instance in the whole of zoology 

anotftr^^Secution of this kind. Other animals have 
finemies, it is true, but that is because one animal is 
dlgp^dent olf^ano'ther for survival. Cats are not the 
e^mies of mice; they merely need the smaller animals 
fof 'Jieir sul^^stence. But the elephant is n^t necessary 
t0 su^enance of other animals, nor are other ani- 
nc^ hbcessary to him, nor is there any natural enmity 
bfe'twe^n him and his fellow aniihals as there is, for 
^tan^, between dog and cat. This giant is one of the 
pbk pipeful of living creatures. Indeed, the con- 
vfould be unthinkable if this ilfeat animal 
fii^efe^ndbj^^d by nature with the will trfestruction. 
ejfephant attempted to escape human persecu- 
by hiding during the day. At an eairly date, there- 
KiSrejt he must have known that man is helpless in the 
ld[ark. I^ut this did not help him, for human ingenuity 
out th? places that had seemed safe, 

and by man, the elephant was compelled to 

take rdt^e' m riic swamps that he feared so much. And 
becaUsu^pci^ did not molest him as long as he kept to 
thU^l^amps, the e^phant again adopted a mode of 
lw|i^t3iat wasbjmatural to him. 
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For the elephant is by nature neither a night nor a 
swamp anim^. If you watch him en^r a swamp, de- 
liberating cautiously before he takes th6 first step, you 
can see at once' that this is not his n^rifid environment. 
The hunter is no judge of this,'fOT in'me grey 

morning hours whe^the herd disa^peiars into its 
swampy hide-out, he" gives up the ^ase.^^That’s 
enough for to-day,’ he tells *limselfi T cmip follow 
them any farther.’ It is not the swainp alon^ which’ 
discourages the hunter from pursuing his quto'y; there 
is also the hazard* provided by the almost imDai^ab|^ 
tangle of vegetation. And, last but hot l^t, the 
thought of the dangerous animals tha^ inhabit the 
swamp - I need mention only crocodiles and snakes ^ 
makes him lose heart for the venture. But if a hunt^ 
once did decide to follow the elephants into the swaipps, 
he would be very much surprised, unless he should just 
happen to strike a bq,d day when there were big ex- 
panses of water to traverse, to see how easily a healthy 
man can accomplish this feat. He would not find a 
swamp in the literal sense of the word but, a^wofSt, 
two feet ofiSWampy surface under which there'is firm 
ground. Because of this no hunter who < racks the 
elephants into the swamp will lose^ his life. But in the 
case of hippopotami, I would not swear to such a 
sanguine outcome; I have often got into great diffi- 
culty myself when trapping those unpleasant cr^tures. 

The dephants, however, have been accust^n^ to 
the swamp for hundreds of years now, and they know 
this labyrinth so well that they wander through it at^ 
an amazing speed, seemingly carefree and unymrriedl' 
It is for this reason that a casual observer is ^e 

misled and to think that the elephant is the master df 
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the swamp. Once, however, when I barred the path of 
an elephant in such a way that his only chance of 
escape was to cross a stretch of swamp only fifteen 
"yards in lengtl^and three ojj^ four jfeet deep, he would 
not this 'i^y dut. On this and other occasions 
the-el^Tilht lias demonstrated clearly that he feared 
l^eath ^ shootingitess than the swamp, even when the 
s\ramp relatively shadow. Furthermore, there is the 
ii^ct pest which waits in the swamp to torture this 
jlltptible giant and against which he has no defence. 
|ien ’^e consider these facts, it beeprnes very clear 
it'n^ has forced the elephant to adopt a way of 
Jife inimical to his ^nature, and no thinking person can 
help being deeply moved by his unhappy plight. 

Some people believe that the elephant goes into the 
swamp of his own free will to bathe. This ^ not true; 
the elephant takes his bath in the outlying mudholes. 

JjB^iry animal has a lair to which it can retreat from 
d^^, a refuge where it feels safe and hidden from 
^ OTSmies. Originally the elephant, because of his 
great Itrength and peaceful character, was an excep- 
to this rule. He, alone, needed neither lair nor 
hiding place. But when man made war on him, the 
elephant either had to find himself a sanctuary or be 
destroyed. It was then that he discovered the swamps. 
Here, even if he had neither a pleasant life npr a good 
feeding ground, he was at least safe from his pursuer. 
In this refuge he could rest, die, and be bilfied. So 
now, no matter how rich a pasturage may be, the ele- 
phant will not allow it to lure him from the site where 
his bttribstl grounds are. A herd will only settle down in 
a o01|p.ti*y li^ere Nature provides a real home, a safe 
hiding place, and a proper burial ground. 
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It is to these hide-outs that the elephant goes when 
he is about to die. If a sick animal has been shot (i.e., 
if it is sick as well as wounded), it wUl no longer con- 
tinue with the herd but vdll leave its cbmpanions to 
stagger off alone toward its burial grodrid-.^Aaid if there 
are comrades helping it, thdy will support th& dying, 
animal and lead it ofTto the ceme^^ to die. 

If anyone imagihiBs that he«an plunder on(| Of these 
elephant cemeteries, he is mistaken. You mysf remem- 
ber that a single burial ground often covers hundreds 
of miles and also that whole lake and river'regions, 
with their immense outskirts of swamp land, .form olBic 
huge elephant sanctuary. A cemetery in the human 
sense is unknown tcf elephants. 

Finally, I should like to remind the reader that no 
human being has ever seen a wild elephant die a 
natural death. 





SCENT AND TELEPATHY 


■^nETSEN 1 WAS still moi^ than sixty yards away from 
lifer, a cow once charged at me in the ferocious 
m^nitier that is typicarof one attack, an attack on the 
run. I should like to enlarge a little on this point, be- 
cause mariy hunters who had once taken part in a 
safai^i had sworn to me that they had been attacked by 
a whole group of elephants, yet they were unable to 
desci^e what the typical formation of attack was. I 
am not surprised at their inaccuracy, for in the midst 
of an adventure of this kind, evAy man has to con- 
centrate first and foremost on getting out alive, and so 
the imagination has a chance to play tricks on the 
inexperienced hunter. 

Only by extensive work in the field does one gain an 
idea of the pattern of attack. Working with elephants 
requires time, plenty of time, for these giant beasts 
have a talent for deception that is second only to 
man’s. Those giants in captivity prove time and again 
that it is only on rare occasions that an elephant drops 
his mask and reveals his true nature. Whenever I had 
dealings with captive elephants I could not help being 
profoundly impressed by their poker faces hiding all 
their intentions. 

An elephant can attack in two different ways. Nor- 
mally, he will choose a rapid pace at a speed pf about 
ten miles an hour. The other way is the charge when 
he §nds himself in deep water. It is therefore impos- 
sible to tell from his speed whether an attack is in- 
tended. To those who say, ‘More than twenty ele- 
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phants came charging at me and that certainly is proof 
enough that I was attacked’, I would answer, ‘My 
dear Mr Elephant Expert, I’m afraid you have no 
proof at all that an attack was intended.’ 

Especially when a herd would be charging at me 
from quite a distance, it was oft^ my experience that, 
with only eight or ten yards sep^ating us iind I in full 
sight of them, they would suddenly turn off, grumbling 
angrily. This proved that an attack was not in- 
tended. 

The elephant is a near-sighted animal. It is certain 
that, from a distance of thirty yards, he can distin- 
guish practically nothing. How, then, can one explain 
his actions in this connection ? 

On many occasions I was quite unable to account for 
the flight of a herd which seemed to be heading straight 
for me and which had given every indication of 
launching an attack. Perhaps their retreat was caused 
by a few natives who happened to be passing to the 
rear of the herd completely unaware of its presence. 

From the outset one has to reckon with this un- 
known factor. One may feel certain that one is alone 
with the herd, and yet this may not be the case at all ; 
a few old native women may be wandering at quite a 
distance from the herd and yet be the cause of its 
sudden flight. 

Often one is unable to find any rational explanation 
to account for the sudden flight of a herd. I discovered 
on two occasions that the elephants had been fleeing 
from the wild horses which, here at Lake Chad, run 
about in small groups. If anyone believes that I have 
enumerated all the different ways by which the pres- 
ence of an enemy is communicated to the herd, he is 
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greatly mistaken. The whole animal world connives to 
warn the elephant of the presence or the imminent 
approach of an enemy. 

I am often surprised that elephant hunters have not 
reached similar conclusions by observing these strange 
coincidences that occur with such frequency. Instead, 
they turn the elephant into a far-sighted animal who 
embarks on an attack from a great distance. 

What are the characteristics of a herd or a single 
animal in flight? First of all, there is the rate of speed. 
The smallest nurslings, those under a year old, arc 
unable to keep up with a pace of about ten miles an 
hour. This fact determines the whole strategy of 
capture. 

Otherwise, the behaviour of young animals differs 
from that of the older ones only in that they do not 
scent with lifted trunks as the adults do when not in 
motion. They simply stop in their tracks and wait 
tensely with cocked ears. These halts in the midst of a 
retreat occur at very irregular intervals. Immediately 
the trunk of an adult animal flies up into the air, the 
big ears stand out like boards while the elephant listens 
intently, and simultaneously his big head turns from 
one side to the other. 

In flight the herd formations differ, but an experi- 
enced observer can tell at once whether the elephants 
are in chaotic flight or retreating in close order. When 
a herd breaks up into larger or smaller groups that 
race off in different directions, it is a sure sign that the 
herd has lost its head. If one of these groups rushes in 
the direction of the hunter, this is bound to be just a 
coincidence. It does not mean that the elephants have 
caught his scent or that they have planned an attack. 
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Incidentally, a herd always reorganizes in a few min- 
utes, no matter how confused it may be. 

When a herd retreats in single file or in square 
formation, it means that the lead animal (and I have 
never come across anything but cows in this role) has 
not lost its head but is leading the group in an orderly 
withdrawal. If by chance - and this is by no means 
rare - an entire herd rushes at the hunter in close 
formation, this is not to be interpreted as an attack, 
or as proof that the animals have suddenly grown far- 
sighted, or that they have got wind of the enemy. If 
the elephant comes to a sudden stop twenty to thirty 
yards from his enemy, trumpets loudly, and angrily 
tosses his head from side to side, this is the surest sign 
that no attack was intended. I say the surest sign be- 
cause, in my experience, whenever a real attack took 
place, the elephants charged me without a sound, in 
ominous and complete silence. 

It is, however, a good plan to get out of the way of 
an animal in flight, for, once it has made up its mind, 
it hates to see its path obstructed but wants passion- 
ately to go on in the direction it wants to escape. When 
an angry elephant trumpets, he is like the driver of an 
automobile who sounds his horn to veni nis violent 
irritation at the slow, thick-witted pedestrian who waits 
till the last minute to get out of the way. 

I do not blame the reader who now wants to know 
how I have come by my facts. ‘You don’t expect me 
to believe that you just planted yourself in the path of 
a charging elephant,’ he might well exclaim. It was 
not a matter of an over large amount of courage or 
a longing for suicide. Quite simply, I was given no 
choice. At such times I was usually wedged tight in 
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mud and reeds and not infrequently my limbs were so 
paralysed that I was unable to move an inch out of the 
way. Coming straight at me, the elephant always 
swerved at the very last second, when he was only a 
few feet away from me. As punishment for my careless 
behaviour, I often received a blow behind my ears or 
across my shoulders, but only once was it heavy 
enough to make me lose consciousness and, at that, I 
accepted it as a fitting penalty for my foolhardy be- 
haviour. 

I have cited many examples to show how easily one 
can misconstrue an attack, but all these possibilities 
must be negatively evaluated. Anyone who, for any 
length of time, has been engaged in close encounters 
with wild elephants will recognize the symptoms of a 
serious attack as soon as he enters the elephant’s field 
of vision - that is, at a good twenty-five yards’ distance. 

If the animal’s glance is fixed and piercing, so that 
only the whites of his eyes can be seen, this is a sure 
sign that the animal is ready to charge. At such a time 
the elephant will swing his trunk up straight into the 
air and keep -it there, immobile, until he has reached 
his objective; his ears will stand out like boards, at 
right angles to his head, and they, too, will remain 
frozen in this position even as the enraged animal 
tramples his victim underfoot. This characteristic of 
belligerency, once seen, can never again be mistaken. 
All other indications have no dangerous meaning. 

But all this tells us nothing of the elephant’s amazing 
ability to scent an enemy, and I want to say a few 
words especially on this subject. I don’t know whether 
some of my readers will have observed that, just like a 
dog, the elephant looks for his enemy’s trail on the 
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ground, in the grass, or in the bushes. It is not because 
of good eyesight that the elephant is able to attack 
from a considerable distance, but because he has the 
ability to scent the tracks of his enemy. It is amazing 
how quickly an animal can follow a scent, always as 
the prelude to an attack. Ghost-like, the great beast will 
suddenly appear before you. To me it was always a 
complete puzzle how a six-ton elephant managed to 
emerge suddenly without the slightest noise. During 
an attack of this kind, it again becomes evident that 
the elephant does not rely on his eyes. He searches for 
his enemy with his trunk, which he raises slightly and 
swings continuously, over bush and ground. 

Often as he races along in an enraged mood, the ele- 
phant will cross the tracks of his foe, who, naturally, 
has not been running a straight course himself. Then, 
lifting his trunk, he will try to get the scent of his enemy 
out of the air; if his efforts arc unsuccessful, he will 
drop his trunk again to the ground and will run back 
and forth exactly like a dog until, in a second or two, 
he has once more picked up the trail. 

Invariably my pursuers were enraged cows whose 
calves I had captured. These were isolated instances, 
however, and again I must insist on the fac t that with 
elephants no hard-and-fast rule can be established. A 
cow always knows where her calf is, and therefore she 
may attack at any moment and from any direction. 

Because elephants are constantly taking scent, it is 
very difficult to observe a herd or to travel with it. The 
most important rule, therefore, is: Never get so close 
to a herd that it can scent you. If, however, in their 
search for fodder the animals amble back and forth 
and if, in addition, you arc dealing with a big herd, it 
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becomes almost impossible to stick to even this one 
rule. When, having used up your last reserve of breath, 
you manage at last to get out from where the wind will 
betray you, your exhausting run is nevertheless apt to 
be of no avail, for at any moment the elephants are 
likely to come across your fresh tracks. One or another 
of the many animals always sweeps the ground with 
his trunk, so you will be discovered and the herd will 
be off in a jiffy. If all goes well, you may catch up with 
it after two or three hours. Often my best-laid plans 
have been spoiled by the elephants’ keen sense of smell, 
and often I got myself into tight spots because of such 
miscalculations. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena observable 
among elephants is their power to communicate with 
each other by what I venture to call telepathy. By 
this word I mean the capacity to transmit messages 
and the secret, unfailing knowledge of the whereabouts 
of each individual animal at a distance of a hundred 
and twenty-five miles. I know of no better word than 
‘telepathy’ to express this strange power. There are, I 
realize, many unbelievers and doubters, and I, too, 
used to belong to their number. This docs not detract 
from the fact that every elephant is equipped with a 
most sensitive apparatus for sending and receiving 
messages. A careful observer will find proof of this in 
events so insignificant that they are hardly noticeable, 
but which nevertheless clearly indicate that the ele- 
phant possesses such sensitive organs. 

Just as birds change the course of their flight in re- 
sponse to some command which is still a complete 
mystery to the observer, so among elephants there 
exists some inaudible, invisible power of communica- 
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tion. Again and again I have been flabbergasted by 
occurrences of the kind T shall now describe. 

The elephants emerge at a saunter from a thick 
forest; they are moving in haphazard confusion, singly 
and in groups, exactly as if there were no order or 
arrangement in the herd. They come to a gigantic 
water-hole which is still full of water. All the elephants 
enter the water-hole, but they are scattered over a 
distance of about a mile. Only the old veterans, too 
stiff to lie down because they might never be able to 
rise again, remain standing; they look on, satisfied and 
good-humoured, as spry young ones wallow in the mud, 
contenting themselves with heaping all the rubbish 
within reach of their trunks on to their broad shoulders. 

Slowly I approach a cow who has remained with her 
calf at the edge of the forest. My intention is to take 
her by surprise, and I suddenly move into range of her 
scent so that, ir the first impact of her terror, she will 
flee, giving me a few valuable seconds in which to 
hobble the child. As I come within her range of scent, 
I cover the last stretch on the i un and, although usually 
I am absolutely cpiict, I now imitate an elephant, 
screanpug at the top of my lungs. As soon "s I enter 
into h^^ange of scent, the w'hole herd is iii a state of 
alarm. Even those animals who are a mile away from 
me, un<. to hear my voice, standing or lying down 
or rolling in the mud, arc on their feet in a moment 
and, as if heeding a command, dash off at the double. 
During this crisis, all noise has stopped as if by magic. 
Whereas until now the atmosphere was oppressively 
laden with the deep ventriloquist grumblings of the 
elephants, now there is dead calm, a sinister death- like 
silence of the tomb. 
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The elephant has an amazingly acute sense of hear- 
ing. I can testify that a herd of elephants heard the 
passage of a single small bird that flitted past at a 
distance of a good thirty yards. Here I should like to 
stress the point that I am not speaking of birds or 
animals who have been frightened and whose flight is, 
therefore, a sudden whir audible even to human ears. 
.The case of the bird I mentioned above was the softest, 
quietest flight possible, and yet it was heard by the 
elephants. And, most important ol'all, they were able 
to interpret its meaning. 

No natural sound escapes the elephant, but if you 
are able to imitate the sounds of Nature, you can make 
a lot of noise as you apj3roacli a herd, and the elephants 
will think nothing of it. I soon disc'overed that the 
animals were not alarmed even if 1 broke the reeds 
and splashed througli the water, but, on the other 
hand, if I took my bamboo club and hit at the reeds 
with it, then hell l>roke loose, for this was a sound out- 
side of Nature's sel ieme. 

There were other occasions that coiuaia ' di iru ol'the 
existence of a sensitive apparatus in ^ f nts Ibi 
sending and rcxciving messages. Ij a lier ’ ’ ae • > j 
groups se}3a rated horn caclj odier • ' 

onctothrec miles (wliich is often th^ ca: . ? i 

':uch dislati as it takes only a sj'lit ' 1 Oi nn- 

M .cadi, il the scattered gp rps ^ >ujaLs. 

henev . i I oljscrvc.i aaiv ki-. g o' tliis e' f al.vays 

asked ia/s "h Wltctlier if,, m i annua! w lio uot’ eh (he 

. on.,, h a datigcr ‘telcgiapheo'’ i n mn ^ to die 

resi of ( ’ cr wliethcr ^ l (! which 

was hea I ]•/ elcpr ' , . ' n ^he 

human ear. 
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Soon I was to discover that the warning command 
which the lead animdl telegraphs not only carries over 
a distance of thicc imles but is efbetue even at a 
distance of a huiidmi and tv\iut\-fivc pi If, for 
instance, I had m (nef)un(cr \vuli a tip my of 
quartermastf 1 s vlio vMie iIk n sonn i i ntv miles 
avi^ay from Im ' ut the herd uteivfd ilu m \vs at 

once In ‘■ui h ( 1 h ^iitd not to u nt for tin 'uulto 

appe o ' I 1 ( \\ V I ' ^ s\as fill ih \V lieu T L,ot 1 ) k k 

to mv ' \s uh< ( 1 muiH( uih the lutd, tiny 

rcpoiitd lo 1 f In i 'i iid sulIi au iioiii lluy 

gave the c\ u i t na a o i i to (h son 1 ( lii 'd 
had sudd' nlv 11 11 oil s i hoit i j. *i i 

of Its Audit O'" mci 'i < ' w i ok n on < i i mv 

clash witli th( qn ui 

But one nd'i u t ' i ' ’ ' ^ ow ^ b i v*- 

know t'oeilv n h i' I I (.1 lid, mi he 

never follows * \ i Ms id'' it his Imcu 

kidnapped, is 1 i h ' ip[)ON i ^ i lyipi a I oia 
a leimpletely el ihii a diieelu 'i a i v i -.he will Ptei 
slrai'dit foi the point where lui • ill i standing On 
Me 0(1 ision 1 diud nit xpose ,ny men or .immals 
( ) a ri'p ihioip '1 the baic, waailess \i and w is, 
tliLielMe, fon ' ' t ’cmain in the vieimtv of I ike 
Cl 1 II id T !) 'll <ibh'' to move out eif tlu iioimal 
r mge of tin. ei(pi aits I would have been safe and 
need not have e\])cctcd any attaeks fiom the cow. 
Once a eali has been removed from the mother’s 
roaming grounds a low will renounce her chilel, as I 
discovered m other regions also 

Attacks by an avenging mother elephant take place, 
in most cases, during the night They aic more teriify- 
ing than anything I experienced in my work with the 
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elephants. You spend the night trying with feverish 
eyes to penetrate the darkness, everyone is ready to 
jump at a moment’s notice, day dawns at last and, 
completely worn out and exhausted, you start off on 
the day’s march with your baby elephant. You are 
convinced that the cow has given up all idea of attack- 
ing you. The little elephant is unable to march in the 
hot, flickering air - then the unexpected comes to 
pass. . . . ’‘Komoon!’’ (The attack is at hand!) 

On the occasion I just mentioned, all of us - myself, 
my headman, and my boys - would have sworn that 
the danger was over and that the cow would no longer 
come. All of us were wrong. Just when we least ex- 
pected it, suddenly, out of the blue, came the attack. 
How does an elephant mother know so exactly where 
her calf is to be found? The riddle is still unsolved. Is 
it possible that even a four-week-old baby elephant is 
able to ‘telegraph’ ? It seems almost incredible. 

Another incident which also completely puzzled me 
was explained during my second year at Lake Chad. 
On two previous occasions, having reached the vicinity 
of the herd, I ordered my boys to set up camp. When I 
went to look for the elephants, however, I could not 
find them although I knew the herd was only three or 
four hundred yards away. I was positive of their being 
close by, yet there was no sign of them. A ^ji^"iike 
that is enough to drive a man crazy. There, r^nt in 
front of me, was the place where the herd had stood ; 
here, only a minute ago, there were two hundred 
elephants - and now they had all vanished into thin 
air. No matter how often I circled the place, I could 
not find a single track leading off from it. It was as if I 
had been tricked by my own senses. 
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Sometime after this incident, I was marching to my 
station in the bush and had not the slightest intention 
of bothering about elephants when in the cold, grey 
dawn of the second day I found myself travelling barely 
a hundred yards from a herd that was still staying at 
the shore of Lake Chad. Freezing, I sat on my horse’s 
back telling myself, ‘You’re not going to go into that 
cold water to-day.’ And I rode by and let the elephants 
be, a decision which required a lot of self-control. My 
boys couldn’t understand me and shook their heads in 
astonishment. Bukhari climbed a tree in order to be 
able to look out over the dune. 

I looked around and saw him up in the tree indulging 
in the strangest gymnastics. Soon I understood that 
he was attempting to signal to me. I returned at a 
gallop. Halfway up the dune I stopped and stood up on 
my horse’s back, from which vantage point I was able 
to see over the crest of the dune. And there I caught 
my elephants at their smartest trick. The entire herd 
had left its resting place and, turning around, was 
negotiating the last sixty yards by walking backwards 
into Lake Chad; even the elephant children were 
forced by their mothers into this backward march. The 
manoeuvre made for lots of fun and lots of fights. 
Quietly I saluted the elephants for this last prank, 
which .y^as a masterpiece. Yet I should not be at all 
surprised if these great beasts were capable of other 
feats of intelligence surpassing even this one. 
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MOTHER ELEPHANTS SOMETIMES 
KILL THEIR CHILDREN 


O N A BITTERLY cold moming, in a burning forest, 
part of which extended to the shores of Lake 
Chad, I suddenly ran into one of the three elephant 
herds which lived on this western side of the shore. 
The Hamatan wind, which had set in the previous 
evening, had driven the veld fire through the forest 
during the night. 

The herd was still some distance from us when wc 
ran into one of its patrolling sentinels. Although eight 
pairs of eyes had been glued to the bare, blackened 
plain on which only a few trees grew singly and far 
apart, not one of my men had seen the sentry in time. 
Naturally, none of us was expecting to find the ele- 
phants in the midst of a burning forest; besides, I had 
not followed in the tracks of the herd as usual but, 
alerted by the crashes I had heard during the night, I 
had simply obeyed my instincts and had set off in the 
direction of the burning forest. 

The first intimation I had that we were in danger 
was when all my boys went racing past me. Only 
Bukhari H stopped beside me for a moment, pointing 
behind him with his thumb, and I heard - or rather 
read his lips - as he whispered the one word ^Komoon'. 

There were still forty yards between us and the ele- 
phant and as yet he could not see us. Luckily, a sharp 
wind was blowing from him across to us, so he could 
not smell us either. 

My boys had run off to the right ; I went in the oppo- 
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site direction. A moment later the elephant reached 
the spot where we had separated. He ran a few yards 
beyond it, then stopped, weaving his trunk in the air so 
that he could first of all make sure of the direction in 
which we had disappeared. I made use of this breath- 
ing spell to creep up close to him. Another twenty yards 
and I would have him in profile, just a little from 
behind, presented to me on a silver platter. He let his 
trunk drop, smelled at the ground, and as the seent 
came from two different directions, probably did a 
little hard thinking in an effort to decide which trail 
he should follow. 

I pressed the trigger. Without a sound, the heavy 
body keeled over sideways, landing with a dull thud 
in the dark, ashy ground of the burned veld. A clean 
kill almost always produces this effect; the animals 
sway as if they are being lifted from the ground, then 
collapse. Sometimes, they sink on to their knees as if 
they had had a sudden attack of weakness. 

My boys came running back in a great hurry, each 
one praying silently that he would be the one that day 
to get the fat entrails, for the natives are as greedy as 
animals for these parts. I had made my decision: to- 
day Bukhari II deserved the reward for his discovery. 
The lucky winner had the privilege of selecting a 
partner with whom he had to go halves. I had settled 
that long ago, for a job of this size needed two 
men. As a rule, the winner tried to cheat his partner 
and to let him have only a small part of his prize, so 
that in the end there was always a lot of bickering and 
I would have to intervene to restore peace. 

As always, Bukhari chose the silent Colo, for Colo 
was generous by nature and made no objection to being 
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cheated. The two men, equipped with spearheads that 
had been removed from their shafts, fell upon the 
giant belly of the elephant, and after ten minutes both 
their torsos had disappeared from view. When Buk- 
hari had divided the booty, very much to his own ad- 
vantage, he hung both his and Colo’s share under a 
tree to dry, arranging his own portion so artfully that 
it looked much smaller than it really was. I promptly 
decreed that the portions had to be exchanged so that 
now Colo had the bigger share. That was Bukhari’s 
punishment for cheating. It had happened before, and 
each time he would fall on to his knees, begging and 
praying, and calling on Allah to enlighten me, the 
heathen, and make me see that it was not a sin but an 
honest transaction, even a duty, for a man to divide 
things to his own advantage. 

With the remaining six boys, I set off for the burn- 
ing woods in order to set up camp in some shady spot. 
When we reached the forest, the picture that met my 
eyes came as a shock - it contradicted all the rules of 
elephant behaviour. The entire herd, divided into 
groups, stood among the fires made by the burning, 
fallen trees. 

It is a hard-and-fast rule that not only a patrolling 
sentinel but any elephant who gets wind of an enemy 
or catehes sight of him must at once report to the herd. 
In the second place, onee the signal has been given, the 
herd supposedly moves off at a run; and third, the 
herd is completely silent during this entire manoeuvre. 
Now I could not make head or tail of what I saw be- 
fore me. 

It must have been past ten o’clock. The sun was 
still veiled by the fog that the Hamatan had generated, 
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and the east wind was sharp and cutting as it swept 
over the burned and blackened plain. My boys 
wrapped the remnants of their tattered blue and white 
garments around their eyes, mouths, and noses, to 
protect them from the cloud of ash that was driven 
high into the sky by the wind. As for the colour of skin, 
we were now all the same sooty black. My boys were 
as frightened as I was and they stood silent and tremb- 
ling, watching the elephants warming themselves at 
tree fires. The woods, lit up by the flames, looked like a 
huge gutted room. A few trees, defying the fire, stood 
isolated, like charred pieces of furniture, but they 
could not distract the eye from the picture of devasta- 
tion that stretched out all around us. The whole scene 
struck me as ideal for my capturing plans. 

I ordered the boys to go back to the veld and to send 
back Bukhari and Colo, for these two were the only 
ones who, under certain conditions, dared hold on to a 
young elephant. Shu had grown very thin and he now 
looked as if the slightest breath of wind might knock 
him down. At the sight of his dull and lustreless eyes, 
which had once been so full of spirit, I put a whole 
pound of lump sugar into his leather feed bag. He 
thanked me with a happy neighing. 

We had plenty of time, for I knew that ilie elephants 
would wait for the sun to break through the clouds 
before leaving the warm woods for the cold water. 

Bukhari and Colo arrived and I sent them off in the 
direction of Lake Chad. Then I mounted Shu and we 
headed north, riding through the woods that extended 
into the shallow water of the lake shore. My idea was 
to head the herd away from the lake, but I had to do 
this without their either seeing or hearing me. 
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I was afraid they would pick up my scent, because I 
had to ride with the wind for some time, but every- 
thing was quiet. Never before had I seen a herd of ele- 
phants so carefree and serene, as they stood there 
warming themselves at their fires. In part this was due 
to the fact that the conflagration and the fires that 
were stilj blazing had chased away the swarm of blood- 
sucking insects and flies which ordinarily drive the 
elephants, who are very vulnerable to their small 
pricks, into continuous, restless motion. Also, because 
of the fire and smoke, my scent could not get through 
to them. 

I decided to take the herd by surprise. A group of 
three adult animals and two young ones presented me 
with an ideal opportunity, but I knew that I must act 
quickly, as a chance of this kind would not last long. 

So I gathered up the reins, gave Shu a serious talking 
to, and off we went, full gallop at the little isolated 
group. When we got to within fifteen yards of them, 
Shu sat back on his hindquarters like a trained dog 
while I made my presence known with a loud scream. 
As if they were on parade and had been given the 
command ‘Shoulder arms !’ the animals all lifted their 
trunks into the air at the same moment. Then, en- 
veloped in a cloud of black ash, a hundred elephants, 
losing their heads completely, dashed away, stamping 
off in a westerly direction. My boys now had an op- 
portunity to run themselves warm. I urged Shu on to 
give his all, to carry on for another two or three 
minutes only. 

Behind the herd, like an iron curtain, hung a black 
cloud screening the animals completely from my sight. 
Experience had taught me to foresee how a herd would 
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react to a situation of this kind, and I had made a rule 
for myself: ‘Attack a herd only once head on; if you 
try to cut off its escape a second time, it will run you 
down without mercy.’ But on this morning that rule, 
too, was broken. 

After barely thirty seconds the elephants made a 
right-about turn. As I could see absolutely nothing, I 
was not aware of their tactics until Shu and I had 
landed right in the midst cf the herd. There was 
nothing I could do - I had to leave everything to Shu. 
I gave him a free rein and held on tight so that, no 
matter what crazy capers he might cut, I wouldn’t fly 
out of the saddle. 

Shu stood stock-still : he froze like a bundle of taut 
steel coils. It was as if he were getting ready for one 
supreme leap that would take him right over the great, 
heaving mass of flesh into the sunlight that was so high 
above us, beyond the clouds. 

When in flight, elephants move at the rate of about 
ten miles an hour. That morning Shu showed me what 
a horse can do, even when he has to run backwards. 
By this manoeuvre he extricated himself from one group, 
climbing and wheeling, only to run into other one. 

I knew from experience that this headlong confusion 
would not last long, and, sure enough, after a few 
minutes the disorganized groups who had been fleeing 
in utter distraction suddenly reorganized themselves 
into orderly formations. Now Shu and I were in real 
danger. I could tell from Shu’s frantic leaps that on 
the periphery the herd was already consolidating. If 
only there had been a little light I could have found a 
gap for us to break through. But I could do nothing, 
and poor Shu had to run backwards through the entire 
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herd, which delayed our escape for some seconds. 

When the crisis was over, the herd did not go directly 
into the lake but walked along the shore for a few 
miles, wading through the shallow water in an easterly 
direction. Only then did I find the single, broad track 
through the reeds which showed me that the herd was 
reunited once more and was moving off in good order. 

At this point, the shore of Lake Chad ends in a dune- 
like elevation from which one can get a good view over 
the whole wide sea of reeds. Luckily, I knew the place 
pretty well so I realized that behind the reeds lay a 
big lake, eighteen to twenty feet deep, which the ele- 
phants would be forced to swim across. Had I wanted 
to follow the herd, I would first have had to build a 
kadai (a papyrus boat), an undertaking of at least two 
hours. But the lake gave me a new opportunity. 
Since mother elephants don’t take their smallest babies 
on swimming parties of this kind, but hide in the reeds 
close to the shore, each mother and child by itself, here 
was my chance to make a catch. 

It is, however, quite impossible to see these cows 
hiding singly among the reeds even when, as was the 
case this time, I was high up on Shu. 

Tf only a few herons would fly in,’ I thought, and 
let my eyes sweep up and down over the sky. Herons 
like to settle near elephants. My wish was promptly 
granted. Five herons flew in, alighting in the reeds 
right under my nose. Bukhari, Momodo, and Colo, 
who were standing next to me, were struck dumb with 
astonishment, as was I. The first cow was so close to us 
that we could not understand how we had failed to see 
her before. She was browsing in the reeds only eighty 
yards off shore. I waded out to her immediately, just 
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as I was, with only the short towline that I happened 
to have around my neck. The water was very deep at 
this place, so I half swam as I worked my way forward 
in the opening that the elephants had left behind. I 
had no trouble finding the place where the cow had 
branched off from the main track. Suddenly I heard 
a completely strange voice calling a warning to me. 
Later I found it was a Fula man who had joined my 
boys during my absence. His horses had run away and 
he had been following their tracks in an effort to get 
them back. 

He had hardly screamed when the cow was already 
breaking through the wall of reeds that separated us 
and I had barely enough time to duck under water and 
get out of her way. You have to have luck sometime, 
and I had plenty of it that day. Nothing untoward 
happened. On the contrary. Emerging from the deep 
water, I saw a dark grey, velvety back in front of me 
and next to this entrancing sight the small, weaving 
tip of a trunk sticking up out of the water. Two small 
elephants had broken through the reed wall with their 
mother. They were not in the least frightened. The 
smaller one, especially, although I was ying very 
little attention to him, made a real nuisance of himself. 
Over-demonstrative in his display of affection, he 
would lay his trunk around my neck and shoulders and 
trample around on my feet until my heels were sore 
and my one wish was that the devil would take him. 
The bigger elephant baby, however, growled at me 
belligerently and with juvenile impudence prepared 
to run me down, a mode of behaviour that he copied 
from his elders. But when I did not retreat and coun- 
tered with an angry growling similar to his own, he 
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turned abruptly and ran off along the shore, keeping 
to the broad track that led to the dune. 

Open-mouthed, my boys were waiting there, ready 
to receive the two small elephants. I signalled to them 
to get out of the way, a command which they obeyed 
readily. They had great respect for the elephant calf 
which was racing along ahead of me, looking bigger 
than it actually was because it was running on level 
ground. Probably the boys would have run off in any 
case, but I was afraid the elephant might turn around 
if he saw a crowd of men in front of him, and I had 
given the order knowing well that it would have been 
quite impossible for me to hold on to the animal single- 
handed. 

When I reached the shallow water, I took a few leaps 
to land right behind the bigger of the two elephants 
and, grabbing him by the tail tassel, I let him pull me 
up the dune at a fast clip. I wanted to tire him out so 
that it would be easier to handle him. While this race 
was going on, some of the boys began to scream and, 
taking a quick look behind me, I saw the old mother 
elephant racing hell-bent after me. She wanted to 
retrieve her offspring but, first of all, she intended to 
square accounts with the kidnapper. My boys, who had 
been ready to come to my assistance, now stood still 
and stared. Only the reliable Colo, ignoring the pro- 
tests of the others, sprang fearlessly to my aid. He 
grabbed the tail tassel out of my hand and disappeared 
over the dune on to the veld. I ran back quickly in 
order to have it out with the mother elephant and also 
to deflect her attention from her child. I managed to 
do this by letting her have a good look at me and by 
screaming at her ferociously. One rule, which proves 
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itself again and again with each new attack, is that a 
cow will first of all attack her enemy; she will not go 
for her child until she is sure that her foe has been 
destroyed. 

As I wanted to give my boys a chance to get away 
safely, I couldn’t afford to let the cow out of my sight 
for a good long while, so I played hide-and-seek with 
her until about four o’clock in the afternoon. 

Completely exhausted by my crazy day, I threw 
myself down on the dune under a tree. In spite of 
everything I was pleased with my day’s work and I 
kept thinking of my boys romping safely over the veld 
with the little elephant. All I wanted now was a short 
rest, and then, as long as the light lasted, I would follow 
the tracks of my boys, who, if they were still masters 
of the situation, must have set off in the direction of the 
small village of Baga. 

I was therefore more than a little surprised to see 
the rascals come tramping out of the woods in high 
good humour. In their midst trudged the smaller of the 
two little elephants, but the bigger one was nowhere to 
be seen! My good humour vanished. The morning’s 
ride, the set-to with the cow, and now <!iis! If you 
restrain a young elephant he will give an angry growl 
or two, bellow, and toss his thick head from side to 
side - and this bluff had been enough to frighten the 
boys into letting him escape! By now I had had 
enough of trying to raise the small nurslings, so I 
ordered the boys to return the little elephant to his 
mother, and ended the day empty-handed. 

It would still be daylight for another two hours, and 
I decided to make use of the time to find the path 
which would lead me to my station in the bush, about 
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thirty miles away. In parting, I impressed on my boys 
that I expected them to join me there in two days. 
The last day had cost me so much in nervous energy 
that I needed a little time to rest and recuperate. Shu 
also needed a rest, but for him it was to be a matter of 
months rather than days. I mounted Shu and rode off. 

Complete darkness had fallen and I had not found 
the path that was to give me my direction. I - or 
rather Shu - had already negotiated a couple of out- 
lying lakes successfully, but now we were wandering 
around, lost in a thick forest. We had finally managed 
to traverse this and I had taken a breath of relief when 
Shu suddenly stopped short, pricked up his stiff ears, 
turned and looked me full in the face, his eyes glowing 
feverishly in the darkness. 

What could I say to the poor animal? I had no 
directions to give him and he would have to make his 
own decisions. But Shu knew what to do. He simply 
turned around and headed back into the forest. I 
could not, however, agree with this solution for it made 
me shudder even to think of going back into that 
darkness where I knew from sad experience that the 
thorns would tear my skin to shreds. 

‘No, Shu,’ I said, ‘any other place, but not the 
woods,’ and I forced him out on to the plain that lay 
before us. After barely thirty yards we suddenly sank 
into a deep swamp. Drained of courage and strength, 
resigned to his fate, and refusing to move an inch, Shu 
settled into the swamp. Never before had he given up 
that way. 

Neither entreaties, commands, nor the whip had 
any effect. In despair I got behind him and pushed. 
All that did was make me sink into the swamp and I 
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had to pull myself up by Shu’s tail. That caused him 
to sink deeper. After many desperate and unsuccessful 
tries, I at last left Shu where he was and worked my 
way back to the edge of the woods. There I sat 
down in my wet, clinging clothes, shivering in every 
limb. 

Things could not go on like this. I got up, snapped 
my fingers and clicked my tongue at Shu in order to 
encourage him to fight his way through to me. I could 
no longer see him, but I could hear his hoarse neighing. 
Again and again I called him by name, his deep and 
increasingly courageous neighing echoing back to me. 
Suddenly, there was a rustling in the underbrush and 
Shu was back. Tenderly, as though he were a girl, 1 
patted my poor, exhausted horse. I was so happy to 
have him back. How would I ever have managed 
without his help? In the meantime, day had come and 
I still had a whole day’s ride ahead of me. 

Late that evening, Shu stood in front of my grass 
hut and, neighing weakly, invited me to dismount. I 
gave him a banquet that night, two tins of Quaker 
Oats mixed with a whole pound of sugar. This was the 
first time I had ever given Shu such a f.eat, for I 
needed the oats to feed my animal children and, never 
knowing how many of them I would be called on to 
rear, I had to watch my supply of oats very carefully. 
But because of his great feat that night, Shu had earned 
the right to priority over all others. 

On the following day my boys arrived at the bush 
station. They came in single file and were obviously in 
high spirits, laughing and talking. They had every 
reason to be in good humour, for that very morning I 
had shot twenty fat wild birds for them so that they 
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would sit down to brimming fleshpots. After a good 
night’s sleep, I too had recovered my spirits. 

But whfin“the..I^ys came to my hut and I saw that 
four of theirr-^efe holding their spears turned the 
wrong way round and that they had four small cle- 
'phapt feet impaled on them, my good humour vanished 
ifStantly. (Here in the bush, the natives always carry 
their spears so that they are ready for an attack, i.e., 
pointing forward. If they make a kill, the game is 
impaled on the spear and the spear is carried with the 
shaft toward the front.) 

I was dumbfounded. I had given the boys explicit 
orders to return the small elephant to his mother and 
instead it seemed that they had slaughtered him and 
had feasted on his body. I had every right to be angry. 
In addition, I still bore them a grudge for their 
cowardice of the day before when they let the older of 
the two elephants, already an independent feeder, 
escape. The men could not have been hungry. It is true 
that I had not been able to shoot in the morning be- 
cause of the proximity of the elephants and perhaps I 
should have shot them a supply of meat for theii 
cooking pots before I left the night before. But all tha 
was beside the point. Every day they were supplied 
with the pest of food, delicacies which they would 
otherwi^'^jjj'er have tasted, for there was a quantity 
^of game.ia^Lake Chad so that I was always bagging 
birds of all, o’- them, wild geese, ducks, and ol .ci 
fowl. Once ip a wh f course, a meatless day mit^m 
C'-me ’ itSL 1 -y might have taken 

thif in t \- t Id certainly not 

i kilted u I'L.. ... if tl ey were hungry 

tney coul 1 easily hr 1 icd some fish, and, 
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finally, if they were too busy to do that, there was a 
small fishing village less than ten miles away. There, 
for a half-penny, they could have bought, «ough fish 
to stuff their bellies to the bursting pdint. 

All this went through my mind in .a few seconds^ 
Another thing that I remembered was that they all. 
had three weeks’ pay with them, which, by native 
standards, amounted to a small fortune. They did not 
even have their favourite excuse ‘Congonu babu’ - (No 
money). There was no conceivable reason for having 
slaughtered the tiny elephant. 

The sight of those little elephant feet put me intof 
such a blind fury (hat I grabbed my hippopotamus 
whip and personally thrashed the four culprits. 
Ibrahim, the headman, and Bukhari opened their 
mouths to speak; tlieii words seemed to voice inno- 
cence and total incomprchensioTi, biit in my rage all I 
understood wa ‘cum kotnoon’ (big elephant). 

One should never act in a fit of rage but rather 
sleep on one’s anger for <i night. That is a cardinal rule, 
particularly for a svhitc man dciding with natives. 
Remorse cannot undo an act committed in blind 


anger. 

The next morning the headman, Ibrahim, and the 
four accused appeared before me, prot4gmg their 
innocence. They told me that soon after I lefV«#te 
mother elephant had appeared and had hefg^,^ lec- 
her calf. 


I gave them no definite answer but j^isr^liet! them 
with the single word ‘To’ (Good). I th(^ag^filt^alb^t the 
affair all day and wondered whether thcreypIKfoC^ 
such a thing as an elephant mother Aifl 

child and, if so, under what circumgiahces^KlBSlii 


I 
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happen. My only explanation was that there existed 
some crazy cows. The first three elephants that we had 
captured and returned to their mothers had not been 
killed, which seemed proof enough that my boys had 
lied. I was convinced that they had slaughtered the 
baby elephant themselves. 

In the evening I sent for the four culprits and in- 
formed them that we were going to start the very next 
morning on another capturing expedition, in order to 
find out whether or not they had been telling the truth. 
If they were proven right, each man would receive a 
big present; if not, they would have deserved their 
punishment. The headman was commissioned to take 
Shu to the Arab Chief for a rest and to bring back the 
big horse that was there now. 

It was the seventh of February, 1938 - I can’t forget 
the date, because it was my birthday - when, in the 
dark grey of early dawn, I succeeded once more in 
cutting a herd off the Lake Chad route. 

Standing on the bare back of my horse, clinging to 
his slippery hide with soft, rubber-soled shoes, I could 
look out over the high steppe grass and admire the 
giant animals as they came toward me. With the ex- 
ception of a twelvc-year-old boy, everyone had run off. 
I would not be able to get my stallion close to the herd, 
and I had brought my shotgun so that I could fire off 
an alarm signal ; if the gun were to get in my way while 
I was making a catch, I would simply throw it on the 
ground and, later on, when my boys were following the 
tracks, they would find it easily. 

My plans were made in an instant. I would bring my 
horse as close as possible to the herd, give the elephants 
a chance to pick up my scent, then, as quickly as 
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possible, I would fire a half-dozen shots. Everything 
worked according to plan. The herd took to its heels at 
the first shots, not in headlong confusion this time, but 
in orderly formation. At such a pace, the cows would 
have to leave a few of their nurslings behind. 

Sure enough, after a little while I saw some of the 
elephants separating themselves from the herd and 
coming to a standstill. They took the scent carefully 
in every direction, very much on the alert. These were 
the cows who had lost their calves in the confusion. 
There were five of them, so I knew that five motherless 
baby elephants must be roaming around very close to 
me. 

If I couldn’t manage to catch one of them in the 
course of the morning it would be really bad luck. I 
jumped quickly back on to my stallion and searched the 
vicinity feverishly for the small elephants. Suddenly 
my horse bolted in terror. I shot over his head, landing 
in the high grass, where I was almost run down by a 
young elephant. The inquisitive little fool stood stock- 
still, staring admiringly at the first human being he 
had ever seen. To my disgust the fellow was much too 
big to suit me; he must have been at least i year and a 
half old. 

T’ll never manage him by myself,’ I thought. T hope 
the boys don’t leave me in the lurch.’ But in spite of 
these thoughts I leaped on to the back of the elephant, 
clawing my fingers into his ears and throwing my legs 
around his soft, round belly in an iron grip. With this 
unwelcome load clamped on to his back, he darted off 
like a runaway horse. Thank God he did not choose 
the direction in which the herd had fled, for in that 
case I would have had no choice but to get off his back. 
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Naturally, it was impossible to foretell in which direc- 
tion he would race in order to rid himself of this 
dangerous creature, man. 

He raced through a broad depression in which some 
water still remained and made for a burned-out, black 
stretch of veld. This natural depression had served as 
a barrier which had blocked the fire from getting 
through to the other side. When we got there, the 
little elephant came to a sudden stop, standing per- 
fectly quiet like a circus pony which has done its stunt 
and is waiting patiently for its rider to dismount. ‘He 
can wait a long time,’ I thought, for I had no intention 
of getting down from my soft, comfortable seat of my 
own accord. 

Discovering that the load on his back did not move, 
the young elephant decided to do something about it. 
He shook himself violently and, when that brought no 
results, he threw up his head, trumpeted loudly and 
angrily, and started off on a new course. I was not at 
all enthusiastic about this loud trumpeting, for I 
feared that the young elephant’s mother, should she be 
near enough to hear, might interpret it as a cry for 
' help - which, of course, it was. 

We raced back the way we had come. By this time 
we looked like a pair of chimney sweeps because of 
the ashy dust which was whirled high by the rising 
wind. 

The little elephant came to a slop just before we 
reached the depression again. I was already rejoicing 
at the thought that my pet (for I considered him my 
pet in spite of the fact that I was being so harsh with 
him) was running short of breath when suddenly he 
got the idea of lowering his head and pushing it down 
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between his front legs. Rounding his back into a semi- 
circle, as if he were an armadillo, he rolled over his 
big head and back. 

That was typical young elephant behaviour and I 
was only surprised that until now I had been spared 
pranks of this kind, for, of course, I was forced to re- 
linquish the rider’s seat at once. 

All this happens so quickly and smoothly that one 
has hardly time to dismount in an orderly fashion ; the 
best I could manage was to let myself slide down side- 
wise so as not to be squashed under the rolling elephant. 
Now man and elephant were lying on the ground, 
stretched out full length, side by side. As the man 
doesn’t take part in the rolling, his head always lands 
near the elephant’s hindquarters and, if he is quick, 
he can grab hold of the animal’s tail tassel. In an 
attempt to get on to his feet and escape from his 
tormentor, the elephant always rolls sideways, which 
is very lucky for the rider, who otherwise would land 
under the elephant’s feet. During this really funny 
little manoeuvre, executed so easily and skilfully by 
the young elephant that I myself found it highly amus- 
ing, the elephant was always able to beat me in getting 
to his feet. 

On this morning, too, I hung on to the elephant’s 
tail tassel. Lying on my back, with my head raised, I 
let him drag me through the ashes into the muddy 
depression; I could afford to join in a sleighing party 
of this kind, because on occasions such as this I always 
wore a home-made suit of strong gazelle hide. When 
we reached the depression - opposite us was the high, 
dry, as yet unburned veld - I sank down into the mud 
and so I had to let go of the little elephant’s tail tassel. 
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I hated to make this decision because I knew it meant 
losing my pet. 

Once more everything had gone wrong. When I let 
go of his tail, however, the elephant child stood still 
and looked at me in a pitying way as if he wanted to 
say, ‘Can’t you hold on a little longer? We’re almost 
there now.’ And when I was on my feet again, he 
turned around as if he wanted to offer me his back so 
that I could more easily grab hold of his tail tassel. I 
was very close to accepting this generous invitation 
when a sudden, instinctive feeling of fear made me hold 
back. 

At that moment (in encounters of this kind it is 
always a question of seconds, each one of which seems 
like an eternity) the old cow stepped suddenly out of 
the high grass opposite me into the gully in which I 
was lying. I jumped back quickly in an instinctive 
move to get myself out of the sticky mud and took a 
look around me. Everything was as if bewitched. The 
cow certainly must have had my scent but, ignoring it, 
she went at once to her child. She was very calm, and 
this quiet behaviour on her part was something I could 
not understand. There were only a few yards now be- 
tween mother and child. When the child discovered 
his mother had come for him, he ran to her full of 
happy anticipation, overjoyed to see her again after 
all the terrors he had been through. Immediately there 
was a great crash, and mother and child disappeared 
in an eruption of mud. When, after a while, it was 
possible to see clearly again, I watched the enraged 
cow running off without her calf. Later I found the 
elephant child buried in the mud, trampled to death 
by its own mother. 
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That was the end of the story and the first positive 
proof I had that mother elephants sometimes kill their 
children. 

I now abandoned the theory that this phenomenon 
could take place only in isolated instances when a crazy 
cow was involved. I had been deeply impressed by the 
cow’s behaviour as she faced her newly recovered calf. 
After a lot of thinking I came to this conclusion : Our 
first three calves were captured while they were stand- 
ing in deep water and, of these, not a single one was 
killed by its mother. This must have been due to the 
fact, I reasoned, that in deep water the human scent 
could not cling to them, whereas, at this catch, the 
calf was captured on dry land and therefore it must 
have been contaminated with my smell. When the calf 
suddenly stood before his mother, in her state of blind 
rage and excitement she must have thought that it was 
her enemy and not her child that confronted her. In 
her terror and fury she had made a mistake in identity 
and, without meaning to, had trampled her own baby 
to death. That, at any rate, was my theory. 

In order to prove that my hypothesis was a valid 
one, I undertook a further capture. This time I caught 
a small elephant in deep water, brought him back to 
land, and there returned him to his mother. This calf, 
too, was killed. On many future occasions my theory 
proved to be correct. Even when a young animal was 
caught while it was standing in water that was shallow 
enough to leave half or two-thirds of its body exposed, 
if the exposed part of its body was in contact with my- 
self or my boys, it was invariably killed by its mother. 

Again and again, however, just when I thought the 
observations I had made were watertight, the elephants 
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would do something that would prove me wrong. So 
one day, as I stood by puzzled, a mother did not kill 
her calf even though the conditions were exactly as in 
all the previous cases. Before the life of wild elephants 
is studied on a much larger scale, it will be dangerous 
to predict their behaviour with any degree of accuracy. 

Probably there is no man who has had as many 
hand-to-hand encounters with wild elephants as I had. 
For at Lake Chad conditions were such that I had no 
other choice unless I was willing to go home empty- 
handed. In spite of tremendous odds, however, I am 
still alive, which is more than I could expect after my 
initial experiences with raging elephants. By contrast, 
many hunters who have stalked their quarry, armed 
with high-powered rifles, have been attacked and 
trampled to death. I could cite many incidents of this 
kind. Often I was trapped in swamps and in the midst of 
closely grown, rod-like grass, each spear almost an inch 
thick and hard as a board. The only way to cross this 
barrier was to keep to the paths tliat the elephants and 
hippopotami had made. Unable to move an inch, I 
would be forced to sit tight, imprisoned between these 
armoured walls. On several occasions I collided in such 
a situation with elephants, in two dramatic instances 
with wounded elephants who had collapsed and could 
not regain their feet. Yet I escaped unhurt. I have 
said before that the elephant can be a generous animal ; 
now I repeat this statement with the amplification that 
not only can he be generous, he is generous. An ex- 
perience to which my headman, Ibrahim, was witness 
and which left him with a tremor of the head for the 
rest of his life may serve as an illustration. 

My boys were always begging me to let them come 
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along on my forays so that they, too, could see the 
elephants. Whenever a good opportunity arose, I 
would take one of them along. On one particular day, 
it was Ibrahim’s luck to be with me. We had lost a lot 
of time searching for the elephant and hippopotamus 
tracks which we needed to lead us to the herd, so that, 
just as we had reached it, the herd was already break- 
ing up for its midday siesta. Ibrahim and I had entef*fed 
the papyrus swamp at an unlucky moment, for the 
herd cut off our retreat. We were unable to step off the 
path on either side and we were pressed tight against 
the impassable barrier of hard, spiky grass. As we 
cowered trembling with fright the huge, powerful, 
peaceful animals, walking in close single file, sauntered 
slowly by only about eight or ten yards away from us. 
As we could not slay under water indefinitely, I had 
no hope of coming out safe and sound from this ad- 
venture. And sure enough, the seventh or eighth 
elephant took a great interest in us helpless human 
beings. We wondered what was going on in his mind 
and the unpleasant thought came to us that probably 
he would decide to trample us to death. Without 
further reasoning, I hauled my gun above the water 
and tipped the barrel for a second so that the water 
could run out of it. Then I fire blindly at the broad 
chest of the animal, who was now standing right in 
front of us. Since then, I have often asked myself what 
made me act so hastily. I think I can rightly answer 
that I was unnerved by the fact that at my side a man 
was getting frantic at the thought of dying. Ibrahim 
had gone out of his mind. It was harrowing to hear his 
screams and to watch him try to break through the 
thick reed wall. Suddenly, sensing his own impotence, 
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he ceased screaming and, looking wildly about him, 
tore, off a broken reed and thus armed ran toward the 
grey colossus who was standing only five yards away 
from us. 

It was then that I fired blindly at the giant beast. 
He sank slowly down on to his knees and a second 
Ij^r we were all but drowned in the fountains of water 
that were churned up by his fall. As it happened, 
however, this was a great piece of luck for us. I dropped 
my own gun and grabbed Ibrahim’s. By this time he 
had calmed down enough to allow me to hold on to 
him; all he did was to keep on shaking his head and 
moaning, ‘Oh - oh - oh - oh - oh - oh.’ My shot 
caused the herd to rush off with the usual uproar. The 
wounded elephant lay in front of us, forming a pro- 
tecting wall which the departing herd had to detour 
as if it were a great rock lying half submerged in the 
water. 

After the last elephants had gone, I was about to 
take hold of Ibrahim’s arm and lead him away when 
the inevitable happened. An animal that has collapsed 
from a shot in the lungs always gets up again after a 
while, and this one did just that. Except for his 
continual moaning and the tremor of his head, Ibrahim 
was quiet; I don’t believe he was conscious of what 
was going on. Both of us were standing under the 
giant body, and we were now covered by a stream of 
blood that came gushing out of the still-pumping 
heart. I had to turn aside to avoid getting the first 
stream right in my face. Grumbling softly, the ele- 
phant lifted his trunk, waved it back and forth a few 
times over our heads, turned, and went staggering on 
for a good himdred yards before he collapsed and died. 
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But to return to my bargain with the four boys. I 
was doubly indebted to them - I had punished them 
unjustly and it was they who had drawn my attention 
to the interesting fact that mother elephants some- 
times kill their offspring. I felt that the time had come 
to give them the reward I had promised them and 
which they had well earned. I decided I would give 
each of them four shillings and a cloak which for them 
takes the place of a complete outfit. 

They were delighted with the presents and departed 
jubilantly. I thought that now everything was in fine 
order and that I had made up for the wrong I had done 
them. But I was soon to learn differently. Led by an 
old man and talking earnestly, a procession of men and 
women arrived at my hut. Ibrahim was the spokesman 
for the delegation. He told me that these people felt 
that, as they all worked for me, they were as much 
entitled to a reward as were the four who had already 
received one. That was overdoing it. I scanned the 
crowd facing me: there stood an old Berber! man 
whose ‘work’ consisted in delivering a pail of milk 
every morning for a nursing antelope and other young 
animals ; to my certain knowledge he had received his 
p.My in advance at the beginning of each week. I 
recognized two women who had once pounded some 
millet for me; near them stood a small boy who had 
once acted as shepherd for the cows who had long 
since left us. Every one of these people had been paid 
well and had been given presents in addition. 

There were many others, people who had had no 
connection of any kind either with me or with my 
affairs. I swallowed my annoyance and told Ibrahim 
to tell them that I had flogged none of them with the 
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bullala (whip) and that, besides, there were many 
among them who had not worked for me for a long 
while. Old Mallam, to whom my words were trans- 
lated, demanded that I catch up immediately on the 
punishment so that, as he insisted, ‘everything would 
be all right’. It is useless to describe the flood of talk 
that went back and forth between us, but my resolution 
not to be party to any such crazy nonsense as they 
proposed was shattered by their unanimous demand 
for the punishment that, they felt, would justly entitle 
them to a reward. 

Finally, I gave in and ordered Bukhari to give every 
one of them fifteen strokes of the bullala. Rejoicing in 
their victory, eighteen men and women, old and 
young, jockeyed for position, shoving each other out 
of the way as they threw themselves down in the 
sand. 

There they lay, in the glorious morning sunlight, 
eighteen naked human beings, men and women, wait- 
ing to be whipped so that they could collect the 
presents to which they felt they would then have as 
much right a§ the four men originally punished. 

Just as Bukhari was about to begin, I called to him 
to stop. Believing that I had changed my mind, all 
eighteen jumped to their feet, outraged and scolding. 
Old Mallam planted himself in front of me, angrily 
demanding the promised punishment, while in a long 
harangue he invoked Allah’s wrath against me. I paid 
no attention to anybody, for I was determined to put 
an end to this ridiculous business. Going over to the 
money chest, I opened it and ordered Bukhari to pay 
out four shillings to each man and woman there. In 
addition, I told them to send a tailor from their village 
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and to him I turned over enough cheap white material 
to make a cloak for each man and a big wrap for each 
woman. The tailor finished his work in five days, and 
that finally put an end to the affair of the ‘Elephant 
Mothers Who Kill Their Children’. 
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makes Nature’s orchestration. Here in my tent there 
was not even the humming of a mosquito. 

I could stand it no longer, I had to go outside. I 
decided to wait just a little while for Shu, who was 
due to come any mhmte no ii |^J]gtK ration of sugar. 
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elephant’s intelligence, trying to discover the whys and 
wherefores of their moves. I could speak to no one of 
these things; one would simply be laughed at. There 
is one professor, however, with whom I hope to have 
an argument sometime. ‘You can read nothing m an 
elephant’s face,’ he wrp^^either joy nor anger .’ That 


^wild]^ 
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away* 'En^jn^ist^^^l^^d,- Bukhari and Colo. 
Bukhari^^ to me, screaming as^he had to rouse me 
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from a deep sleep, ‘Bature komoorC (Elephants, sir). I 
came to life again. 

‘KomoorC - in the wilderness this is a warning that 
conld wake the dead. I was already on my feet, scan- 
ning the west where the dark wall had now broken 
away from the horizon. It f^i^Jbecome a part of the 
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reliable companion, always at my side in critical 
moments when I needed someone. If a few of my 
bearers vanished in the night and I didn’t know how 
to replace them, Colo took over. Without a word, he 
tied up the baggage and, for days and weeks at a time, 
shouldered a double or even a triple load. 

On this morning, also, Colo was at my side. His 
disfigured angular face, with its prominent cheek- 
bones and the ugly, flat nose that is rarely found among 
the n||^iv^ of this region, combined with his neck, 
grotesquely thickened by swollen veins, was not one to 
inspire trust and confidence. His fingers were short, 
thick stumps as if they h^4 been eaten away by leprosy 
or burned off in a fire, in contrast to this almost 
frightening ugliness, however, his legs were long, slim, 
and sinewy. A real child of the veld, he had the stamina 
to walk five miles an hour from sunrise to sunset, and 
on special occasions he could do even better than 
that. 

I gave him the order to saddle the horse. Standing 
noKt’to Shu, his rough fingers caressingly stroked the 
animal’s neck.' All animals, from day-old antelope to 
.^.fjephants, loved those rough hands, and with both 
animals and people they were his best means of com- 
munication, for his speech was unintelligible as, with 
teeth clamped tightly together and lips only slightly 
open, he noisily sucked in the air. 

There was no need to waste words with Colo. He 
knew what it was all about. Now he followed me with 
Shu at a considerable distance, travelling always 
against the wind. 

Colb did not forget and therefore would not repeat 
a mistake he had made a year earlier as a consequence 
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of which sixteen human lives hung for a while in a 
very precarious balance. At the time, I was very angry 
with him and he was punished severely. 

It happened this way. Three combined herds, total- 
ing about two hundred and eighty elephants, had gone 
to a deep water hole in order to wallow in the mire. In 
front of the water hole there was a steep, natural plat- 
form, sparsely overgrown with bush and old wood, so 
well formed that it looked as if it had been fashioned 
by a human hand. It was a perfect grandstand from 
which to watch a great show staged by Nature. 

Unless elephants are disturbed at their wallowing, 
they will dally over it for at least an hour, if not two. 
Knowing this, I thought it would be a good opportunity 
to invite the boys to see this show of Nature, especially 
as for some time they had been begging me to let them 
see the elephants at close range. One of the boys was 
very brash, however, and, unable to control his 
curiosity, he ventured too close to the herd and was 
spied by a patrolling bull who immediately challenged 
him. 

I was not present, but when the air was suddenly 
filled with screams and trumpetings, I had a forebod- 
ing that some accident had taken place. Instinctively I 
screamed at the herd and, in addition, fired off an 
alarm shot. By this time the elephants had come to 
know me well so that, hearing my voice, the whole 
herd moved off at a run and the sentinel bull im- 
mediately broke off his attack and raced away with the 
rest. All this happened so quickly that I had no time 
to ask myself what I should do next. At moments like 
this, there is no room for reasoning; the decisive factor 
is spontaneous, instinctive action. 
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All the boys, sixteen of them, were sitting on the 
‘grandstand’, as I had told them to keep at a distance 
of at least forty to fifty yards from the elephants. I had 
decided to let them watch the show for half an hour 
and had been amused to see their astonished, laughing, 
admiring, and almost devout faces. But things did not 
work out as I had planned. I had not reckoned that the 
elephants might move off in our direction, being sure 
they would prefer the thick forest that lay opposite us. 
And even if, by some fluke, they should decide to turn 
in our direction, I had thought I could see them 
coming in time to issue a polite invitation to my boys 
to vacate their seats. In any case, they would have 
made way for the elephants of their own accord, for all 
of them knew that these giant beasts want human 
beings to keep their distance. 

There was a peculiar heaviness in the air - then 
suddenly a living avalanche of flesh hurled itself at us. 
I called to the boys, the first words that came into my 
head, ‘Gudu, maza, maza’ (Run, quick, quick!), but the 
boys had seen the danger themselves and were already 
racing up the steep dune, shovelling the loose sand (not 
real sand at all, but dust-fine, dried-out humus) back- 
wards with their scurrying feet, their lungs pumping 
as if they would burst. Sixteen people were running 
for their lives . . . only one man was not allowed to join 
in this flight, and that man was myself. For, if even 
one boy were to lose his life during an incident of this 
kind, my licence would, and rightly so, be revoked. 

With a loud yell I leaped forward to meet the 
avalanche that was rushing toward me. My one hope 
was to reach a thick, old acacia tree that was close by. 
Once I got there, I clung to it as if I were part of it. 
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hardly daring to breathe, not venturing to move a 
muscle or shift a limb. 

Miracles still occur, but what took place now was 
not in the nature of a miracle but the logical outcome 
of a situation I soon came to realize. The elephants had 
caught the scent of an enemy in the direction opposite 
us, and it was because of this that they had retreated in 
the first place. They had run our way only because the 
air seemed clear. Now, suddenly, their old enemy, the 
robber of their children, was screaming at them. 

They were eaught between enemies and, eleverly, 
they elected to escape via the two sides that were still 
free of a foe. Just in front of the tree to which I clung as 
if glued there, the herd divided, one part going off to 
the right, the other to the left. A good dozen elephants 
ran past me and on ahead, however, determined to 
find their arch-enemy, the man who had had the im- 
pudence to scream at them. Twenty-five feet away 
from me lurked a young bull. He stood as if transfixed, 
his big ears stiff and standing out at right angles to his 
head, uncanny and menacing, his trunk lifted high in 
the air, its tip at an angle, pointed at me, and his small, 
terrifying eyes opened wide so that the \\'hite showed, 
fixed .and flashing. 

‘That thing there, that’s glued to the tree, that can’t 
be the man who is my enemy,’ he must have thought. 
A second elephant came and stood beside the bull, and 
he, too, waited there as if transfixed. I do not believe 
that a man ever grows old enough to forget moments of 
this kind. Suddenly, a familiar voice rang out, 'KaV 
(You). The natives address every animal in this way, 
especially when they are annoyed with it and want to 
correct its behaviour. 
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It was one of my horse boys who had been led here 
by Colo. They stepped out of the woods completely 
oblivious of the fact that they had plunged a lot of 
people into a desperate situation. Colo and two boys 
had followed the herd down wind ; this was against my 
strict orders, because it may endanger lives. Luckily, 
the two transfixed elephants suddenly came back to 
life and made off. So this time all of us got away with 
only a bad fright. 

On this particular morning, a year later, when a new 
elephant herd was coming our way, Colo’s deliberate 
slowness was getting on my nerves. Colo always had 
time. Not even the menace of an onrushing herd could 
induce him to hurry. He saddled Shu with the greatest 
care and circumspection, again and again his rough 
hands lovingly stroked the horse’s neck while he talked 
constantly to the animal, sucking the air in noisily 
through his teeth. No one had taught him to act in 
this way; an innate compassion for all living creatures 
dictated his conduct. 

Finally, Colo bent down, picked up a handful of 
the finest dust off the ground and, in order to ascertain 
the direction of the wind, let it fall slowly back to the 
earth. Then, with Shu, he moved off to the right, in 
order to let the herd pass him on the left. Now, at last, 
I could start and I turned right too so that later on, 
when the elephants would have passed, I could turn 
off to the left and follow them. 

In a short while the twelve-hundred-ton avalanche 
had rolled by. It was still too dark to undertake any- 
thing. Besides, as the elephant sentries do not patrol 
during the night, I could follow the herd pretty closely. 

Now that I was again with the herd, the rest of the 
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world no longer existed for me, Colo was forgotten, 
only my elephants were real, I thought of nothing else; 
my whole life centred on them. Every sense, every 
nerve, had become stimulated to a pitch of feverish 
activity. When I was a child at school, I was taught 
that man has five senses, but now I no longer believe 
that. Man has a hundred senses, perhaps even more. 
If I were to tell how I feel when I am with a herd of 
elephants, I could only express my state by saying that 
I become an elephant myself. I think with his brain 
and act, quite spontaneously, as he would. Anyone 
unable to do likewise will always remain an amateur 
whose only achievement is to shoot holes into an 
elephant’s hide. For me it is not enough to listen to the 
elephant symphony, to understand their sotto voce 
grumbling conversations. I must also be able to in- 
terpret the flight of the bird that betrays the presence 
of an enemy to the herd. The elephant’s sense of hear- 
ing is very acute, and when he catches the slightest 
sound, no matter how faint or soft, his own grumbling 
is lowered to the same soft and gentle note. 

For the moment there was no cause for fear. But in 
an hour, when the sun would have climb'''! out of the 
darkness in the far east and the first tender pink of 
dawn would be visible on the horizon, the scouts would 
detach themselves from the main herd and the battle 
between elephant and man would begin. Meanwhile, I 
sauntered along behind the elephants, oblivious of the 
whole world. 

But this morning some odd premonition made me 
uneasy. For the fourth time I had to relight my pipe, 
a sure sign of nervousness and indecision. I felt in- 
secure, without sense of purpose. If I had been wise I 
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would have turned back and undertaken nothing that 
day. But I interpreted this feeling as cowardice and 
refused even to consider the possibility of turning back. 
Forward march ! No matter how things might develop, 
I had to accept the possibility that someday I might 
die in a fight with the elephants ; if not to-day, then 
perhaps to-morrow or the day after. 

Suddenly I heard a crashing and splashing. It was 
caused by the elephants as they broke through the 
swamp into the sea of reeds and sounded an ominous 
warning note. Only the deep rushing of the water was 
still missing to make Nature’s symphony, ‘Elephants 
at Lake Chad’, complete. 

The vanguard of the herd had succeeded in breaking 
through the swamps into the sea of reeds. The elc- 
phaihts moved through the great reed mass at Lake 
Chad with the same easy, swinging stride we human 
beings use sauntering along a boulevard. Once they 
have reached the reed ocean, the air is laden with a 
bewildering and frightening sound, and at the same 
time the sense of distance from the herd is completely 
wiped out. Thus one loses one’s most valuable safe- 
guard, and what that means every experienced hunter 
will readily understand. 

All at once, the crashing and splashing ceased. Only 
a faint echo could still be heard. I had learned to 
interpret this sudden silence. It meant that a large 
part of the herd had reached open water. I began to 
talk to myself. ‘Perhaps you’ll have your big chance 
this morning in the open water. . . . Move on quickly 
and make a right turn to by-pass the herd. ... If only 
there wasn’t that barrier of reeds ahead of you. . . . 
Move on . . . you’ve got to get through ... it will 
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work out somehow. . . . Take it easy now or you’ll be 
out of breath when you reach the open water, and that’s 
just the time you’ll need every ounce of lung power 
you’ve got.’ 

Except for a couple of stragglers, the entire herd was 
already wading in two feet of water. They were stand- 
ing in a long, narrow body of muddy water completely 
covered with the big, velvety leaves of a giant swamp 
plant on whose short, thick, fleshy stalks the snow- 
white blossoms had only just opened. One felt as if 
embedded in a sea of blossoms. Flocks of pelicans were 
resting on the water, enhancing the serene charm of the 
picture. For the nature lover this is a wonderful sight, 
and I could not bear to tear myself away. 

The small plovers, in a hurry to find the still-sleeping 
insects on which they feed, were flitting with lightning 
speed above the big leaves covering the whole water. 
And the indefinable, iridescent blue of the wild geese, 
which had gathered here by the hundreds, added to 
the beauty of the colourful radiance of the morning. 
But the most fascinating sight of all were the elephants. 
In watching them, one forgets everything else. Their 
trunks dip into the lake with the sinuous < legance of a 
snake as they slowly suck up the water, then with the 
same swinging case guide their trunks to their mouths 
in order to refresh themselves with the first drink of the 
morning. 

Some elephants stride rough-shod through all this 
splendour, ravaging the blossoms. They pull up big 
bundles of swamp plants out of the ground and throw 
them on to their broad backs. 

‘Rough’ and ‘ravaging’ - who am I to say this? 
Here I stand, in the midst of one of the most beautiful 
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and peaceful scenes that a man may ever hope to see - 
and what am I planning to do? Am I not also a 
ravager ? But the passion of the hunt takes over again. 
‘Move on quickly ... a little to the left but not too 
much or you’ll get into range of their scent. Now go 
ahead quickly. . . .’ Suddenly I could no longer move; 
I was stuck in the mud. I would have liked to retrace 
my steps, but an advance guard was turning off to the 
right, heading straight for me. My retreat was cut off! 
There were more than twenty giants in the groups, 
led by a perfect colossus with circular tusks that 
seemed to reach to his eyes, making him look twice as 
aggressive. As luck would have it, he seemed to be in 
an evil humour. 

He trumpeted in short, angry screams and stormed 
straight at me, his ears standing out stiffly and his 
trunk raised. He couldn’t see me as yet; he was still 
forty yards away. I had four rounds left in the maga- 
zine of my gun and one in the barrel, but what good 
could they do against more than twenty elephants? 
Now they were hardly thirty yards away. ... I gave a 
loud scream, -and at this sound two hundred elephant 
trunks flew up into the air. 

Like a condemned man who courageously bares his 
breast to the executioner, the bull turned his head just 
a little my way, still charging forward. The oral cavity 
was exposed - 1 fired. He collapsed, dying. With a deep 
breath of relief I ducked under water. Now I had to 
keep very still. 

After seconds of agonized waiting, I cautiously 
shoved my eyes and nose above water. The herd had 
disintegrated into madly running groups which were 
racing in headlong confusion back to the place from 
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which they had started out. Now I had to get away as 
quickly as I could; I knew they would return, as they 
will never abandon their chosen path. This chaotic 
confusion is only a passing phase; it does not last long. 

At this moment, I heard the cries of a young ele- 
phant. His calls came at regular intervals, and from 
this I could tell that he was a calf. He was crying for 
his mother, who, in the first shock of her fright and the 
general confusion, had fled with the herd. I had to 
reach the baby elephant and get the towline around his 
legs before his mother returned. The little elephant 
pushed toward me with fervour, glad to be near a 
living creature. I just had time to make his acquaint- 
ance by shoving my hand into his mouth and letting 
him take a few greedy sucks ; after that I had to disap- 
pear presto, for his mother might come back for him 
any minute. 

The elephant calf clung to my heels, and for very 
good reasons. Any very young animal feels unequal to 
the struggle for existence and clings from sheer neces- 
sity to another living creature because it knows that it 
still is not able to fend for itself In order to prevent the 
calf from following me, and only for this iv;.cison, I tied 
up his legs. 

The mother elephant had not yet returned to attack, 
so the few seconds’ delay which the catching of the 
young elephant involved might easily have led to a 
dangerous incident. For there is no hope of even tem- 
porary peace until the cow has one unsuccessful attack 
behind her. 

This morning I was convinced that she was lurking 
close by, although as yet I couldn’t see her. I knew one 
thing, however: if I didn’t soon get out of this mud, I 
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was lost, for in this sticky slime it was impossible to 
move freely. 

But things rarely happen according to plan. The 
raging mother elephant attacked me right here in the 
mud, where I was unable to manoeu\Te freely. There 
is a moment when a man reaches the limits of physical 
and moral stamina, when he surrenders to fate, and no 
longer attempts to evade the death that seems to lie in 
wait for him. 

Never before had I felt so weak, so impotent, as this 
morning; I was simply overwhelmed by a feeling of 
unresisting, indeed comforting, submission. And yet it 
was by no means the first time that I stood face to face 
with a raging mother elephant. 

When I speak of an elephant’s ears as being stiff and 
as fanning out at right angles to his head, I don’t mean 
anything that you see at a zoo. The giant ears of the 
African elephant not only stick out, they are like steel 
plates, so taut and rigid that they don’t flutter for a 
fraction of an inch. The trunk is raised as straight as a 
ramrod into the air. Only the tip of the trunk is bent, 
a hand’s breadth, and points in the direction of the 
enemy. The small eyes stare at the man before them 
with a terrifying, fixed intensity. When an animal 
attacks, he makes no sound of any kind. 

The moment I came into her field of vision, the cow 
raced forward at top speed. She charged straight at me, 
and in a second the enraged animal was engulfed in a 
roaring, spurting mountain of water. I felt as if all the 
elephants in the world had been let loose against me. 

I would not even have realized that I had fired into 
the midst of the churning, splashing mass of water if I 
hadn’t been forcibly reminded by the painful kick of 
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my rifle. Mechanically, from force of habit, I threw 
myself to the left, into a tangle of swamp plants, and 
ducked under water. Something went rushing past me; 
evidently the cow had not collapsed. 

I rose to the surface, determined to make a clean 
kill, but first I had to load. The magazine first jammed, 
and at the next try the cartridge slipped through and 
dropped into the water. I tried again, more slowly this 
time - the mechanism jammed again. ‘Now hurry 
up’, I told myself, and T got the last cartridge into the 
barrel, just in the nick of time. The cow had already 
turned, and I missed a clean kill She turned her broad 
chest my way for a second, I took aim a little high and 
to the right, fired, and the si.\-ton elephant sank to her 
knees. 

I had to get out of this lud! qaickly, re-load quickly. 
In the breastpocket wjiich 1 had mack; specially for this 
purpose, not sing!®' cartridge was t(j be found. I 
fumbled around, tearing at the pocket, but it was 
empty. This morning I had taken along two clips of 
five cartridges each, I could have sworn to it, but now 
I couldn’t find a single one. 

Suddenly I heard a loud, clear voice c.dling the 
familiar warning, ‘‘BaUire komoun'. Like lightning, I 
turned around, trying to see who was calling. It was 
Colo. He was standing next to the elephant calf, 
determined to help his master. This was the first time 
I had heard him use his voice. He had seen the danger 
that was threatening me,' although I was unaware, and 
he was screaming a warping. As I watched, his slim 
legs, like the tightly pulled string on a strong bow, 
knifed through the water, carrying , him away at an 
incredible speed. 
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Colo, this Colo, could talk and run better than any 
of the other boys. I felt my face relax into happy 
laughter, but a split second later it took on a very 
different expression. 

Five giant animals were lunging toward me; they 
had formed a solid wall and were charging in what 
looked like a shoulder-to-shouldcr formation. Only 
when they were less than fifteen yards from me did I 
discover a small gap between the first and the second 
elephant. Where had they come from so suddenly? 
I had not heard or seen them approach. It is a riddle, 
but it is a way these huge animals have, this sudden, 
mysterious appearance, neither heard nor seen by any 
human being. All at once they are simply there! With 
no ammunition left, I gathered myself together and 
jumped into the gap between the first and second ele- 
phants. As I leaped, my gun slipped through my fingers, 
"fit butt end forward, and with itT hit frantically at a 
;unl: w ' i- t was already whizzing heavily down at me. 
ringin, in my head, and down I went in blissful 
ivion. 

Everythin!, was still dark and hazy when I returned 
to the ugh' world of reality. My stomach was un- 
comfortauiv ! ■ 11 of mucky water, which was probably 
the ica.>on for my quick return to consciousness. But 
more my head cleared, the more aware I became 

.ny physical aches and pains. 

The ringing in my head I wrote off as unimportant, 
but the fact that I could use only one leg was some- 
what more serious. The worst of all was that the 
moment I tried to stand up straight I had excruciating 
pain.'- and so had to creep cautiously, bent over like an 
old man. 
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I diagnosed iny injuries as a few fractured ribs and 
an injured leg. I could do nothing about the leg for 
the time, as I was still stxick in the mud. Somehow, I 
knew, I had to get out, and quickly at that, for the 
herd which had split up was now in the process of re- 
grouping. 

On my left, embedded in a sea of snow-white 
blossoms, sprawled the corpse of the young bull. On 
my right lay the mortally wounded cow, the mother 
of the calf. At inter 'iLs she made the air tremble with 
her screams, and c' ly few minutes, like a periscope 
that pushes above wa;- r, she sho\cd her trunk into the 
air. 

With the tip of her trunk she foun l my scent, for I 
was to windward. Fort) yards ahead of me stretched 
the reeds, and there I shoald find dry ground. I knew 
that somehow Fhad to' manage to drag myself there. I 
struggle a li.i .,ivrd in intense iviin, but after a few 
agojii/ing movenie is 'T .stopped aga’n. I looked over 
at t!i<‘ dying eow; stie was bleeding jn’ofuscly and a big 
patch ol'tlie vvater in front o. licr was coloured a deep 
blooci-’-'d. Once again she raised l-.er trunk into the air 
anri ’ ' ''-■la in all directions. 
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volvcd in robbing a fellow creature of its freedom, that 
very freedom which is also the highest and the ultimate 
human goal . 

Another twenty yards and I would reach the high 
reeds; then I would be able to lie down and wait until 
the boys found me. Once again, I could hear the low 
murmuring of the dying cow; she still had her trunk 
lifted straight up in the air, scanning all directions. 
Again and again her pitiful plaints and appeals I'or 
help pursued me. I felt deeply shaken. Another ten 
yards and I would have reached the reeds. Now that I 
was in sb.allow water, I could set' that I had two llesh 
wounds on m) shin and a very badly swollen foot. But 
I tvas quite unable to sa} how' all this had happened. 

Again and age.in J had to glance at the cow. Slie Wtis 
becoming very restless and continued to sway hci 
trunk in the air. T reached the edge d£i^e reeds and, 
lialf lying down, half sitting, I w'atched the tiagic 
drama caused b) the work of man. 

More than thirty elephants were now bi caking 
through the reeds at a good pace. The\ were trying to 
reach the niches of tlie papyrus swamp so that they 
could rest and re-group. Suddenly, four elepliants 
stepped out in front of the group. Their ears fanned 
out at right angles and their trunks were lifted and 
searching the air in all directions; then, cautiously, 
stopping from time to time to look around, they made 
their way, first of all, to the dead bull. 

When they reached him, they all lowered their 
trunks and touched his body. I could hear their low 
murmuring aircl I wondered if they were saying a last 
prayer for llnir murdered comrade or whether they 
were taking an oath to avenge him. At last, they all 
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lifted their trunks and proceeded cautiously and 
quietly to the side of the dying cow. By some sort of 
communication, they must have intercepted her calls 
for help. 

The four Samaritans now started a truly charitable 
rescue work. Lowering their heads, they pushed their 
trunks under the neck and chest of the dying cow in an 
attempt to heave her up. T have never seen human 
beings act more humanely than these beasts. 

Now the cow was on her own feet. On each side of 
her stood two of the good Samaritans, their mighty 
ti links supporting the i hcst and neck of their wounded 
comrade, their broad, flat heads propping her up on 
each side to prevent her falling. The hindquarters of 
the cow were alarmingly unsteady, threatening to 
lollapse at any.tnpmcnt. Then followed a low conver- 
sation; a gain :aD0'‘ again I heard the deep murmuring 
grumble. 

Finally, the two icscue workers in the rear disen- 
gaged themselves and slung their trunks under her 
belly, lifting her back into an upright position. AVhen 
the row was once more steadied, anoth'” low, mur- 
muring consultation took place. After that was over, 
they all started to move forward. The wounded cow 
threatened to sink down time and again, and they 
made slow progress. The two elephants who were 
providing the rear support had a hard time of it. Over 
and over, the body of the wounded cow would list to 
one side, and when the helper stationed there exerted 
his last ounce of strength to steady her again, she 
would list heavily to the other side. Then it was the 
elephant on that side who had to brace himself against 
her whole weight. 
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It was the wounded cow, herself, however, who 
continued to weave her trunk and take the scent, and 
who kept alert against the coming of an enemy. Her 
trunk was held constantly in the air and she kept 
turning its tip diligently in every direction. The cor- 
tege struggled on for a few yards until the dying cow 
reached her calf Lovingly, she lowered her trunk so 
that she could embrace her baby. 

In the ibllowing seconds the tragic spectacle took a 
new, horrifying turn: with a terrible cry, the mother 
wound her trunk around the child, flung it a yard 
above the water, and hurled it down at her feet. 
Collapsing, slic expended her last strength in trampling 
her own child to death. As though stricken with horror, 
the four Samaritans hurried off at a run. 

Like a ghost who always materializes when I am in 
the most desperate need, I found Colo beside me. I 
could speak to him only in a whisper, for talking out 
loud oi even taking a deep breath gave me stabbing 
pains in the left side of my chest. 

‘Go and get my gun, it must be lying somewhere in 
the water.’ 

To show that he had understood me. Colo drew the 
air in noisily through half-parted lips and clenched 
teeth. Then he went off. 

Only an hour before, Colo was able to scream at me 
in Bcrberi, now this strange human being was silent 
once more. He brought my gun and, without a word, 
put it down beside me. ‘Get some of the bearers and 
bring Baa.’ 

Colo departed. I was alone, and now at last I had 
time to look around me and to think over everything 
that had taken place. Hundreds of carrion kites were 
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squatting on the corpses of the elephants, which had 
already begun to swell. Filled with gluttony and greed, 
those vultures would strike at each other. They didn’t 
attempt to sink their Strong hooked beaks into the 
thick skins of the dead animals. They could not get at 
the thinner belly skin, because the bodies were sub- 
merged in the water. Meanwhile, hundreds of addi- 
tional kites were circling in the air, waiting for the 
first lot to get their fill and then to alight in the shady 
trees to digest their feast. Over the lake, the swarming 
insect life kept up a steady whirring and buzzing. The 
little white plover, untroubled by the drama that had 
just taken place, skimmed busily above the fleshy 
leaves of the swamp plants, in search of sustenance. 
The wild duck and wild geese were equally indifferent 
to the elephant tragedy, more interested in the deli- 
cacies they love. And, as always, I became fascinated 
by that most beautiful and largest member of the 
stork family, the saddle-billed stork. 

I heard my boys approaching. With great difficulty 
I succeeded in mounting my stallion. My injured leg 
was tied to his back. Four days later I arrived at my 
bush station, and there for nearly three months I lay 
on the floor of my grass hut, unable to my left leg. 
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A lthough ALL MY baby elephants died, it was 
four years before I discovered why this happened. 
My first calf began to bloat after the fourth day, not 
very much, it is true, but still enough for me to notice 
it. I knew of no way to stop this, and it was most 
depressing to stand by helpless in the face of death. 

From early evening until late morning I gave the 
baby elephant a feeding of one to one and a half quarts 
of milk every hour and a half to two hours. I used raw 
cow’s milk, straining it through linen. 

Nothing seemed to be wrong with this formula, yet I 
knew from the first day that I had omitted to do some- 
thing. 

Perhaps I should mention here that ever since I was 
a boy I have raised young animals. While I was still a 
child I took Care of our young calves. I did not know 
that you must allow a calf to suck at your fingers and 
my father boxed my ears soundly when I said, ‘The 
calf doesn’t want to nurse !’ 

We lived in the midst of a forest that was ric;h in 
game of all sorts. By the time I was twelve years old, I 
had already raised day-old fawns, foxes, squirrels, and 
many birds of different species, although my father had 
strictly forbidden it. 

When I was barely eighteen, I went to sea and I 
never came home from a voyage without bringing with 
me at least a dozen animals of assorted varieties. They 
came from every corner of the world, and I raised them 
all with great success. 
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Later on, I became a practising animal man. I 
caught my own animals and soon learned that the 
younger you catch them the more successful you will 
be in raising them. And here I should like to issue a 
warning against the practice of applying to wild 
animals the lessons learned from zoo experience. The 
totally different conditions under which animals live 
in their free state demand simpler methods. Practically, 
as well as theoretically, no schools exist to teach this 
kind of profession. If I were asked the number of differ- 
ent species of animal I have raised in the thirty-five 
years of my professional life, I could give no answer, 
for I would not know the scientific names for many of 
my animals. But if I were asked to say which young 
animals gave me the most trouble, I would answer 
immediately, chimpanzees. It took me eight years to 
reach a point where I could be sure of pulling them 
through their infancy. 

But to get back to my first elephant baby. I fed him 
a total of eight quarts of raw milk (with the same fat 
content) a day; this should have been ample. In my 
opinion, the digestive systems of young animals 
should be exercised to their fullest, otherwise they will 
be condemned to semi-activity in latci nfe and all be- 
cause their trainers had faddish ideas. 

If, in order to be rid of my worries, I were to sterilize 
the milk and supplement it with easily digestible foods, 
I would most certainly jeopardize the baby’s future 
resistance. How can a wild animal obtain pasteurized 
milk ? And if one remembers that a mother elephant 
wallows in mud and stinking mire, mixed with her 
own and other animal droppings, that her teats are 
smeared with all this and that her baby sucks greedily 
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at this filth, then such a hygienic measure as the filter- 
ing of milk seems a rather useless precaution. If I did it 
anyway, it was only in order to comfort myself with the 
thought that I had done everything possible to ensure 
the elephant calf’s health. 

In my despair I tried supplementing the baby’s diet 
with simple foods of all kinds and even wrote to the zoo 
vets asking for help and advice. For the death of these 
helpless animal children depressed me to such an extent 
that I felt I could bear it no longer. It took me weeks 
to recover from the death of each of my little elephants. 

During this time, however, I learned to solve that 
most difficult of problems - how to travel with an ele- 
phant herd. Primarily, I wanted to be able to watch 
mother and child when they were alone together. I felt 
that perhaps this would give me a clue to why I had 
failed. During these day-and-night vigils, I learned a 
lot about elephants but I did not discover what I was 
doing wrong. 

By the time I made my nineteenth catch in the 
lower part of Lake Chad, I knew my elephants. If 
they had come to this out-of-the-way place it was to 
be in peace, safe from interference. To reach this spot 
they had travelled more than fifty miles in one night. 
And even here they were not safe, for, in the course of 
four years of elephant hunting, after many failures, I 
had at last learned to find my way through this 
labyrinth of mudholes. 

On the second morning after their flight, I had al- 
ready caught up with the elephants. At night they left 
their hide-out, far to the rear of the mudholes, in order 
to gorge themselves on the giant pumpkins which grew 
here in a perfect paradise of a mudhole. 
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Only one old bull stayed behind ... I knew him 
well. It is the usual custom for the old bull of the herd 
to follow an hour or two after the rest. I remained 
with him and he led me by a short cut which saved me 
having to find the way. It is also much easier to follow 
a single elephant without being noticed. 

On this particular morning I allowed the giant bull 
to lead the way in the hope that I would capture my 
nineteenth elephant that day. We reached our objec- 
tive about nine o’clock in the morning and found two 
herds which had joined forces. 

From where I stood on the clear, sandy bottom of 
the lake, in less than two feet of water and thick reeds, 
I could overlook the whole peaceful scene. For the first 
time I saw a group of kob mingling with the elephants 
and even running around under tlieir bellies. Every- 
thing was in my favour, only the antelopes worried me 
because I knew their sharp eyes would spot me soon 
and their watchful leader would then give the small, 
surprised warning cough that would announce my 
presence to the elephants. 

I could do nothing for the moment. I had to wait for 
a better opportunity. Two hours mus*^ 'lave passed 
when suddenly the antelopes assembled and swung off 
to the right. Now I dared move up close to the herds, 
but I told the four men who had come with me to stay 
behind. 

The herd was hardly moving, ambling along at a 
snail’s pace, first a little to the left, then a little to the 
right. The animals felt so safe that they hadn’t even 
bothered to post sentinels. I was certainly the first man 
to follow them into this sanctuary. 

A big herd on my left turned off to the left in order to 
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reach the high reeds and deep w^ter ahead. A smaller 
herd on my right followed suit, except that it chose the 
opposite direction. It was almost eleven o’clock, the 
time when elephants like to take a short siesta in the 
deep water and cool shade. Unless a good opportunity 
arose before then, I would be able to do nothing more 
that day. 

Furthermore, a light breeze was coming directly 
from the left, so the herd that was now moving off to 
the right would pick up my scent at any moment. The 
lead animals would surelv be able to detect me soon. 

j 

It was impossible to predict how the situation would 
develop from there on. Had I been sensible, I would 
have run back out of range; I cannot explain why, just 
on this particular morning, I was so foolhardy. I was 
only forty yards from the herd, on its left, when I gave 
in to an inexplicable urge to advance. 

Both herds got my scent at practically the same 
moment. The result was unimaginable chaos. It can be 
explained to some extent: an elephant herd follows its 
leader exactly as a company of soldiers follows its 
captain. The leader makes all decisions for the herd. 

It was easy for me to survey the indescribable con- 
fusion, for I stood in two feet of water among low reeds 
(only three feet high). I was in an ideal position, for the 
soft, brittle reeds, shallow water, and firm sand bottom 
allowed me to manoeuvre freely. 

The main body of the herd was trying to reach the 
cover of the high reeds where the water was five to 
six feet deep. Groups of two to ten lost their heads 
entirely and ran back and forth wildly. My heart beat 
with joy as a group of three grown elephants and two 
calves came straight at me. 
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One of the young elephants was just the right size 
for my purposes, about four feet high, as I could easily 
estimate by comparing him with the height of the 
reeds. The other calf, whose dark, shiny back just 
reached to the top of the reeds, could only have been 
about three feet high and was therefore still a real 
nursling. 

I just had time to give a quick whistle, the signal I 
had agreed on with my boys. You must remember that 
an encounter of this kind never lasts more than a few 
seconds. Three big elephants and two small ones now 
came racing toward me. A bull was in the lead, then 
came a cow, and behind her ran another cow with the 
two babies. I had to attack quickly, for if I stepped 
aside I would run straight under the feet of another 
group. 

As I went into action, I took a quick look behind me 
- there were still forty yards between me and the 
second group at the left. I fired. The lead elephant went 
down on to his knees. One of the cows, refusing to be 
frightened off by the death of her companion, rushed 
wildly ahead. 

I gave a hoarse shout. The perplexer’ ow stopped 
short and turned her head. I fired again . . . the cow 
collapsed. The bull tried to get up, he was sw’aying as 
if his head were too heavy for him, then he sank back 
to the ground. He pulled himself up, again and again, 
as if he had suddenly been awakened. 

This whole wild scene took place in less than a min- 
ute. Then the rest of the group that had been charging 
me ran off to join the main body of the herd which had 
taken refuge in the high reeds. The dead cow lay only 
fifteen yards in front of me, next to her stood the two 
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calves, and just a little way off struggled the big bull. 

I went close to him but he did not notice me. I fired 
a coup de grdce and he fell dead, splashing me with a 
fountain of water. 

Now I turned my attention to the baby elephants. 
The older of the two charged me just as he had seen 
his elders do. It was a comical sight. Mimicking his 
roars, I rushed at him. He stopped short in terrified 
silence, wheeled suddenly, and rushed off at top speed. 

This was the time my boys were supposed to move 
up and help me. Usually, they managed to get to the 
scene of action, but they never were of any help. Even 
now, in our fourth year of elephant hunting, no matter 
how often I showed them what to do, it was to no 
avail. I would move up to a few paces behind the ele- 
phant child, grab hold of his tail tassel, and straddle 
his back. They never had the courage to follow my ex- 
ample. 

Colo was the only one of the boys who nerved him- 
self a few times to catch hold of the tassel, but at the 
first enraged screams from the small elephant he al- 
ways let go and ran away. It is, of course, quite im- 
possible for a man to restrain a four-foot elephant all 
by himself. 

I took a few heavy spills with the little fellow, but 
when I saw I wasn’t going to get any help from the 
boys this morning either, I gave up in disgust and 
turned to the little nursling, standing by the head of 
his dead mother. He was too young to know that his 
mother was dead - too young, too, to realize that man 
was his enemy. 

This was the first time I had captured a calf through 
shooting a cow; it was also the first time I had tziken a 
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baby directly away from his mother. And it was 
through this coincidence that I learned why all my 
elephant children had died. 

Although not at all upset by our arrival, the baby 
elephant took a dim view of being separated from his 
mother. It took five men to pull him away by main 
force. The calf was in a state of terrific excitement. 
Two men had hold of his big ears and three more 
pushed from behind. I stood directly behind him. At 
the height of this excitement the little elephant emptied 
his bowels. I was expecting something of this kind 
and it was for this very reason that I had taken up my 
position in the rear. For years I had wanted to be 
present when a baby had a stool for the first time after 
being separated from his mother. 

To-day, at last, the opportunity came. Quickly 
grabbing my felt hat ofi' my head, I caught the whole 
mess in it. After I had examined it I'or a few seconds, I 
suddenly saw the light. My ignorance - stupidity 
might perhaps be a better word - had killed eighteen 
elephant children. The proof was in my hat. 

The first thing I noticed was the colour of the stool. 
It was almost black. As my readers will - lembcr, at 
certain times of the year the water of Lake Chad gives 
a lasting dark colour to the droppings of the animals 
who drink it. The two herds had moved down from the 
north very quickly. In a single night they had covered 
fifty miles and then, weary of my presence, retreated 
into the southern lake labyrinth. I had managed to 
keep up with them and, moreover, had been lucky 
enough to find the old bull who had led me so efficiently 
that I had reached the hide-out the very next day. 
Here, in the middle region, the water was clear. If I 
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had waited another twenty-four hours, the stool would 
no longer have been dark and I would not have been 
able to tell that the baby elephant had drunk a lot of 
water. 

When I examined the baby’s stool I needed no 
magnifying glass to see that it contained bits of com- 
pletely undigested reed. How could these reed frag- 
ments have got into the stomach of a nursing baby? 
Quite easily. The herd had travelled through the reeds 
that morning and had trampled down great masses of 
them. These reeds break easily and they have a way of 
floating on top of the water. When the baby drank, ihc 
smaller reed fragments slid down his throat unnoticed 
and ended up in his stomach. The larger fragincnts 
were pushed out by his tongue. This second discovery 
was additional proof that my baby elepliant had drunk 
quantities of water. Furthermore, it showed me clearly 
that he must have had his first drink in the early 
morning and that, judging by the number of reeds in 
the stool, he must have swallowed gallons of water. 

Whether or not this was the only condition essential 
to the successful rearing of elephant calves was an- 
other question and one which could only be settled by 
further experimentation. That was my next task. 

By this time I knew a good deal about the family 
life of the elephant; I had learned to stay right with the 
herd and to travel with it. Now I knew that elephants 
feed their babies only after they emerge from the deep 
water and that the feedings are given at two-hour 
intervals, about four to six of them per night. The 
quantity did not seem to be loo important. 

On this particular morning I went to the shore of the 
lake with my nineteenth baby elephant and allowed it, 
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under Colo’s guidance, to play all day in a small lake 
that was partly covered with reeds. I lay down to rest 
on a near-by sand dune and from this vantage point I 
could overlook the whole lake. For the first time, since 
I need no longer expect a surprise attack from an 
enraged mother elephant, I could enjoy with a care- 
free heart the happy sight of Colo romping with the 
baby elephant. 

Compared to my former state of mind, it was a 
tremendous relief. You must remember that frequently 
I was ready by six o’clock to capture a baby elephant 
and that, while my boys led him away, I would spend 
the rest of the day and night trying to draw the attacks 
of the enraged cow in my direction so the boys would 
have enough time to put a safe distance between them 
and the scene of the catch. 

With the exception of Colo and Bukhari II, the boys 
could now lie down and sleep. It was Colo’s job to 
watch the baby elephant. And Bukhari II, the only 
boy who was at home in the Chad, knew his role well. 
As soon as we caught a little elephant, he would take 
one of our two horses and gallop off to the nearest 
village to find some cows. I was not wholly dependent 
on cows, however; for some time I had been carrying 
around two crates of canned milk which I diluted and 
gave to the calf. On this occasion, Bukhari II and a 
Fula boy arrived before dark with four cows which 
yielded nine quarts of milk. For a baby elephant this 
is a plentiful day’s - or rather night’s - supply. 

In my despair over the death of my other elephant 
babies, I had boiled the milk, but now I felt that 
straining would be a sufficient precaution. We poured 
the milk into long-necked bottles and packed them 
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into special feeding boxes for use during the night. We 
sewed the long necks of the bottles into soft gazelle 
leather because young nurslings dislike the feel of un- 
covered glass. Through the bottle cork I stuck six 
straws. This permitted the dispensing of milk quite 
similar to nursing from the actual teat. Near the bottom 
of the bottle I drilled a small hole which could be 
plugged up with a thorn. So many of these thorns were 
lying around that you could throw them away after 
each feeding. In the feeding box I also kept a two- 
quart aluminium pot in which the milk could be heated 
quickly to body temperature. 

My night’s work began an hour after sunset, when I 
led my willing elephant baby out of the water. We 
would then go for a walk, loitering or coming to a full 
stop beside every bush or tree, wandering aimlessly 
with no fixed goal, just as a mother elephant would do 
if she were conducting the outing. 

There was no need to worry. The elephant stuck 
close to my heels, nuzzling constantly with his trunk 
at my body since I was now to substitute for his real 
mother. . 

Often, as soon as we stepped out of the water, some- 
times as much as an hour later, I would hear a soft, 
deep trumpeting behind me. Since this was only a hint 
and not meant to be taken seriously, I did not let it 
bother me. 

The baby’s real mother would have behaved in much 
the same way, for at night, when elephants emerge 
from the water, they are always in a great hurry to 
reach their feeding grounds and satisfy their hunger. 

After a while the trumpeting would grow louder but 
I still did not worry, knowing very well that an ele- 
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phant mother never pays- any attention to these first 
demands. Finally, there would come such a trumpet- 
ing and screaming that, the first time I heard it, I was 
not only astonished but definitely frightened. 

I heard this booming voice for the first time in the 
darkness of the night. It came from behind me and I 
ran madly for my life, convinced that I was already as 
good as caught under the feet of a full-grown elephant. 
However, when the uproar showed no signs of abating 
even at close range, I gradually became suspicious and, 
stealing a backward glance, discovered to my surprise 
that I had fled from my own child. Those ear-splitting 
screams, audible even at a distance of a mile or more 
when a herd passes at night, are usually the trumpet- 
ings of young elephants demanding to be nursed. 
The more nurslings a herd possesses, the louder the 
roaring ; therefore, you can estimate pretty aecurately 
the number of babies by the volume of the sound. It is 
exactly like a human family: the more infants, the 
more noise. 

When an elephant calf starts his loud trumpeting, 
his guardian must make a choice: cither he can feed 
his charge immediately or he can let him wait. At 
this point the young elephant may come to a sudden 
stop, no longer willing to follow. The wise foster parent 
pays no attention to this. Nor docs he fear that his 
baby will get lost in the dark, not even if the stubborn 
little animal fails to run and catch up with his master. 

If the elephant baby comes to a stop, he will (as I 
explained in an earlier chapter) bellow at regular 
intervals for his mother, trumpeting so loudly that he 
can be heard for miles around. Unless the distance is 
too great, however, you can imitate his mother and 
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answer him with a deep growl. The infant will follow 
the direction of the sound. As a last stratagem in his 
campaign to be fed, the little elephant will simply plant 
himself squarely in front of his ‘mother’. 

You can detour around him, and repeat that 
manoeuvre several times. But after that the game is up. 
For at this point the calf will refuse to budge, often 
flinging himself down to the ground as if he had been 
struck dead. You can allow matters to reach this pass 
without worrying, because an elephant family will do 
exactly the same, once the baby is two or three weeks 
old. (During the first fortnight the cow remains in 
hiding with her child, enjoying her maternal bliss.) 
But once things have reached this stage, the human 
as well as the elephant mother must feed the child. 

It was dusk when I emerged from Lake Chad with 
my newly captured nineteenth elephant. After only a 
quarter of an hour on dry land, he stormily demanded 
to be fed and I obliged with a quart of milk. In less 
than an hour he demanded a second feeding with equal 
vehemence. After the excitement and the complete 
evacuation of the morning, this was certainly not 
surprising. This time, I put him off for a half hour. 
Between night and morning I fed my charge seven 
times, but each time with only one quart of raw cow’s 
milk heated to body temperature. 

In our nightly wandering I put about three hours of 
walking time between myself and the Chad, heading 
for a water-hole which I knew to be still full, so I would 
have the necessary water for man and beast. 

In the morning, after a two-hour rest I gave my 
charge - or, I should rather say, I tried to give him - 
the amount of water that seemed right to me. As in 
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the case of the milk, he sucked greedily at the neck of 
the bottle. But when the first drops of water trickled 
over my little gourmet’s tongue and down into his 
throat, I received such a push in the stomach from his 
head and trunk that I went sprawling into the soft 
sand, where I lay ignominiously on my back. The 
bottle I lost in mid-air. 

When I had recovered from my surprise, I picked up 
the bottle, cleaned the sand out of it, and tried again. 
But no sooner had I started than my young hopeful 
fell upon me in a fury. 

Twice was enough. After I had picked myself up for 
the second time, I vented my rage and despair on the 
elephant calf. With the parting advice, ‘Drop dead for 
all I care, you crazy little beast,’ I left him and, lying 
down under a shady tree, tried to think up a new 
approach. 

There could be no other explanation. The evidence 
which I had found pointed clearly to one answer, and 
that was water. I waited two hours and tried my luck 
again. But good heavens, how is it possible for a small 
elephant child to fly into such a tantrum when some- 
thing goes against his grain ? 

On the morning of the second day I repeated my 
efforts to force water down the baby’s throat, only 
to be met with the same furious opposition. I also 
undertook some body measurements, repeating them 
three times a day so I would have accurate data con- 
cerning any possible distension which, on such a big 
body surface, could easily escape the naked eye. It 
must be taken into account that an elephant child is 
not nursed during the daytime; his last feeding takes 
place at 6 a.m. and he is not fed again until an hour 
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after sunset, or about 7 p.m. His stomach is therefore 
completely empty during the day and should conse- 
quently measure less rather than more. So the two- 
inch increase my baby elephant showed on the second 
day was certainly ominous. 

On the third day his body circumference grew by 
more than three times this figure, the evening’s meas- 
urements showing a total increase of seven inches. 

The baby elephant continued to demand his nightly 
feedings with his usual eagerness, drinking them down 
willingly. All my efforts to smuggle a ration of water in 
among the milk bottles resulted in failure. In regard to 
everything else, I held my nursling to a regimen that 
duplicated the life he would have led had he been 
free. 

From sunset to sunrise 1 walked him without a stop 
in the brush and in the high grass, feeding him only at 
his insistent demand. 

On the fourth day measurements were no longer 
necessary; even the naked eye could observe the 
enormous distension that had taken place. I had seen 
eighteen elephant babies swell up in exactly the same 
way after the fourth or fifth day and I had been power- 
less to help them. All eighteen of them had died. Was 
I to see my nineteenth little elephant die too ? 
Never ! 

For me, the fourth day was a decisive one. ‘To-day 
he’s going to get water into his stomach,’ I swore, ‘and 
if I can’t force it down his throat, then I’ll force it in 
from behind !’ 

By early afternoon of the fourth day the swelling 
had reached fifteen inches. I debated with myself. I 
had to reach a decision. It was the last day, the last 
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hour, which could either keep life in my elephant child 
or bring about his death. I decided to march to Lake 
Chad with my charge. 

If I wanted to reach the lake before sunset, I had to 
start immediately, for it was a good three hours’ walk. 
I wondered whether the elephant would move in a 
blaze of heat that would try even a man’s will power, 
and it was another question whether he could survive 
a march of this kind. To make matters worse, the 
longest lap of our journey led through completely open 
and unshaded country. 

I made my decision: the men must carry the small 
amount of luggage, the cows could be herded along in 
our rear, and the horses would lead. Off we went. The 
elephant child followed me willingly as I marched 
along under the broiling sun in the direction of Lake 
Chad. Whenever we arrived at a shade tree he lingered 
in its shadov/, and if I pushed ahead without waiting 
he trumpeted angrily. However, after a five- or ten- 
minute rest, he not only followed me but actually 
shoved me forward. 

On this march I made an interesting discovery. It 
was impossible for me to get a good ov- r-all view of 
the country, and I landed in a deep gully, a completely 
dried-out water-hole so densely overgrown that in 
order to spare man and beast I decided to turn back. 
But the elephant child was opposed to this idea and 
refused to retrace his steps. His first protest took the 
form of a deep growling, but when I insisted on having 
my way he flew into a rage, banging his head about and 
screaming furiously. 

I was forced to fight my way through the under- 
brush barrier, for that was what my charge wanted. 
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Somehow, I felt he must have a reason for his stubborn 
behaviour. Of course, he might simply have been lured 
by the shadow of the underbrush, but I harboured a 
secret suspicion which I would be able to test as soon 
as we cleared the underbrush. 

For some time I had been impressed by the purpose- 
ful way my nineteenth baby elephant was hurrying 
ahead. Now, if I wanted to rest a little under a tree, I 
was urged forward by deep, angry growls. The little 
fellow was in more and more of a hurry; he kept 
pushing more and more insistently from behind. 

When we were clear of the underbrush, I tried to 
turn back - but all in vain: the elephant refused to 
follow me. After waiting awhile, I tried another half 
turn and this time he followed me docilely for a little 
while, then came to a stop, stood a long while without 
trumpeting, lifted his trunk, swaying it about in the 
air, followed me a few more steps and stopped again, 
but this time in rather a hesitant manner. Obviously 
he was concentrating hard on something. After he had 
repeated this a couple of times, I could see that he was 
not going to do any more following. 

But once I had reset my course in the direction of 
the Chad, everything was in order. We were still a 
good seven miles from the lake, and, to test my theory, 
I repeated this manoeuvre frequently, until there was 
little doubt that even a young elephant can gauge the 
direction of a body of water at a distance of seven 
miles or more. The conclusive evidence came when we 
neared the shore of the lake. 

As we crossed the last dune-like formations, I was 
pushed so violently from behind that, unable to stand 
it any longer, I jumped aside. Rushing over the dunes 
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at breakneck speed, the elephant child ran straight 
into the reed-coveied water. 

He stood in the shallows screaming pitifully. Not 
even my arrival could quiet him. I saw that he wanted 
to drink, but although he was working hard at it, even 
trying to push his head under water, he was unsuccess- 
ful because where he stood the lake was only two feet 
deep. I tried going in ahead, expecting him to follow, 
but my efforts were fruitless; he stayed where he was. 
It seemed to me that he was afraid to take a single 
step for fear of losing the life-giving water. 

Quickly I whistled to my boys for help, ordering 
them to scratch, dig, and shovel the earth from under 
the baby’s belly. The boys, who had all been with me a 
long while, and had watched the sad deaths of my 
other elephant calfs, understood our dilemma at once. 
We had no tools of any kind, so the job was difRcult, 
but we accomplished it. As my boys dug frantically, 
the little elephant sank down furtliei and further until, 
at a depth of three feet, the muddy, stirred-up water 
ran straight into his open mouth. 

As night came, we stood by in boundless astonish- 
ment. Without a pause, he greedily gu ped down the 
dirty brew. His body swelled like a balloon - I didn’t 
interfere, although I felt like shouting, ‘Stop, or you’ll 
burst!’ The balloon did not blow up as I had feared, 
but at last a series of thunderous explosions came from 
the rear end of my little elephant. I was overjoyed. 
When it was all over a docile and healthy elephant 
baby followed me through brush and steppe all night 
long, screaming for his milk as he had always done 
before, eager and greedy as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 
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If I wanted to keep my charge alive, I had to adopt 
a routine of day-and-night duty. The inarticulate but 
reliable Colo, who was always considerate in his deal- 
ings with animals, was chosen for the day’s watch ; or, 
to put it more accurately, Colo was assigned as a play- 
mate to the little elephant. We had christened the 
baby, giving him the name of Baga because I had 
caught him near a hamlet of that name. 

Every morning just after sunrise Baga was handed 
over to Colo, who immediately trotted off with him 
toward Lake Chad, about half a mile away. In any 
case, Baga would not have waited long but would have 
ambled off toward the water without being led. The 
trouble was that he could not be without company for 
long and, of course, would never have returned on his 
own. The noise that he made was so awful that the 
few natives in the neighbouring hamlet looked for a 
whole herd. They had no idea that one young elephant 
could make the air quiver with his sci earning. But if 
Baga had his playmate Colo with him, all was well. 

Poor Colo had to suffer a lot. In moments of high 
spirits Baga wouM tlurash back and forth, playing in 
the reeds, and his idea of really fine sport was to run 
Colo down. 

My efforts to give Colo a day’s rest now and then 
were frustrated by the inability of any of the other 
boys to survive Baga’s idea of play. They simply ran 
away. But the superhuman Colo, toughened by so 
many trials, bore this one, too, with silent laughter. 

A good hour after sunset Colo would emerge from 
the water with Baga, and then I would take over for 
the night. Late in the evening baby bottles were filled 
with twelve quarts of milk and were stowed away in a 
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suitable box which was carried about by two boys who 
took turns at this chore all night long. As soon as Baga 
had been handed over to me, I sauntered forth. The 
two boys could either follow or go ahead, but they 
had to stay near enough to hear me if I whistled. On 
the whole, the plan worked well. 

Baga would demand his first feeding a good hour 
after he came out of the water. As I said before, I did 
exactly what his real mother would have done, letting 
him wait for his bottle for what must have seemed to 
him a mercilessly long time. He got from one to one 
and a half quarts at irregular intervals. 

Only once did he ask for as much as ten quarts. The 
normal demand was for six or seven quarts a day, and 
Baga throve mightily on this schedule. . . . . 

At first I made other attempts to feed him wk'ter out 
of a bottle, but all my trials were in vain. One must 
remember that small herd elephants stand in five to 
seven feet of water for eighteen hours out of every 
twenty-four. This produces a water pressure which 
must exert a definite influence on the digestive system. 

At birth the elephants of Lake Chad are about three 
feet tall. If their early rate of growth is about two 
inches a month, as Baga’s measuremciits showed, the 
animals would be two years old before their heads and 
backs would stand above the water line. I do not know 
the rate of growth for older wild elephants. It would 
certainly be a mistake to take the rate of growth of 
captive elephants as a norm. In any case, the growing 
process does not continue at the childhood rate. One 
thing, however, is certain. At the age of six or eight 
he has grown enough to have one-third of his body 
above the water level. 
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These observations prove conclusively that the Lake 
Chad elephant is a water elephant and is therefore 
bound so vitally to his native element that he cannot 
be successfully transported overseas until he is three 
years old, and even then only at the greatest risk. 

But to get back to Baga. As I have already said, he 
was doing splendidly. I no longei thought of the possi- 
bility of his dying. 

It was now the end of November and I decided to 
set my departure for the following day. I was happy in 
the thought of my success with Baga, overjoyed that 
all our hardships had been safely overcome, that we 
had mastered every crisis and had escaped safely. It 
was not easy for me to leave. Lake Chad and its ele- 
phants had taxed my endurance and physical resources 
to their limits, but I had formed a deep attachment 
for the place. Dreaming of an early return and oblivious 
of the whole world, T wandered that last night through 
the veld and brush of Lake Chad with Baga, my 
nineteenth baby elephant. 

We made our preparations, taking every precaution 
that was humanly possible. On a November march to 
Maidugari I could still expect to find plenty of water- 
holes with sufficient water to allow Baga to frolic in 
them during the daytime to his heart’s content. I had 
already put him on a formula of diluted canned milk 
so that we should not have to depend on cow’s milk. 
He had stood the change without any trouble. 

For a week a slight breeze had made the nights 
pleasantly cool. My four boys were also looking for- 
ward to going home and everything was set. We began 
our march an hour before sunset, at about five o’clock, 
so that, walking at a leisurely pace, by dawn we could 
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reach a water-hole that was about twenty-five milts 
away. Even now, during our first night’s march, how- 
ever, the Hamatan wind set in with all its fierce power. 

As my boys knew our direction, our goal, and our 
daily resting places, I gave them permission to march 
on ahead at their normal speed, ordering only the two 
who carried Baga’s food box to stay close to me. These 
two boys were so bothered by the cold that they 
lighted fires at every little stop in order to warm them- 
selves. 

By the second night I had begun to worry. We had 
to cross several mile-long stretches which, although 
they were not actual water holes, still had one or two 
feet of water in them. For me, this was proof enough 
that, despite this year’s low rainfall, there was more 
water than usual. 

Even though the trusting Baga followed me obedi- 
ently into the freezing water, he voiced his protest 
with a deep, dissatisfied trumpeting. 

Over a period of years I have had plenty of time and 
opportunity to observe the ill-humour which elephants 
display in the morning during Hamatan-time when 
they are forced to step into icy cold water. Animals 
hate to wade into frigid water before the sun has 
warmed their backs. Baga’s case was aggravated by 
that fact that he was forced to splash around in the cold 
water at midnight. Neither his own mother nor I had 
ever asked this of him before. Nevertheless, all went 
well the second night. What swung the balance in our 
favour was my ability to give Baga his feedings at body 
temperature. 

The whole of the fourth night we marched through 
water that registered a shivering four degrees centi- 
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g!rade. My clothes were soaking wet and the fierce 
Hamatan wind cut through my body like a knife. In 
one fell swoop my hopes of bringing Baga safely home 
were dashed. 

It was on this night that Baga went out to meet his 
death. When we finally reached a stretch of water a 
foot deep, he stood still, refusing any longer to follow 
such an unreasonable guide. In the course of the three 
preceding nights, I had all but lost my voice. Because 
of my constant efforts to imitate a mother elephant’s 
rumbling call, my vocal chords were so hoarse and 
swollen that even the slightest word gave me acute 
pain. And now there stood Baga on a small promon- 
tory bellowing for the feeding which I had to deny him 
because there was no possibility of building a fire and I 
could only have given it to him ice-cold. 

‘The merciless Hamatan blew over his wet body. He 
not only trembled, he shook with cold. I could not 
possibly pour an 'icy fluid into his already frozen body. 

Left with no other choice, I marched relentlessly 
ahead. Standing in the deep water, my hand pressed 
against my throat to ease the pain, I called to Baga 
again and again in his own language. He refused to 
come; only a pitiful, croaking cry came through the air 
in answer. 

About half an hour later I waded back to Baga. I 
had no choice but to give him the feeding which he 
had every right to demand. Two ice-cold bottles . . . 
that was the end ! 

Docile and touchingly well-behaved, Baga followed 
me. In a short while his pains set in, but valiantly he 
fought his way across the swamps, through the freez- 
ing water that was no colder than the feedings which 
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lay like ice in his stomach. Still alive but already 
carrying within him the seeds of his torturing death, 
Baga arrived with me in Maidugari, the capital of 
Bornu Province. 

The two English doctors who were stationed there 
worked over Baga day and night. Eager to help, they 
tried every known remedy, sparing neither trouble nor 
expense. I took no part in these attempts at rescue, 
knowing well that there was nothing left to save. 

So came the fifth night, the night which was to 
release Baga from all the troubles a human being had 
brought upon him. He stood beside my camp bed, his 
weak and trembling body wrapped in the blankets the 
English doctors had provided. With his trunk he 
embraced the foster mother who had caused his death 
and lay down beside my bed to die. 
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